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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tue Kina and Queen remained quietly at Sandringham 
with Queen Mary until January 30, when they came up to 
The New Reign London, and shortly afterwards they moved 

into Buckingham Palace. This may be said 
to have been the commencement of the new reign, for public 
engagements began almost at once. The foreign ambassadors 
and Ministers were presented on February 4, and the King 
held his first levee on February 9, when he made his appear- 
ance in the gold coach, and was warmly greeted by a large 
and enthusiastic crowd. He made a fine and dignified figure 
driving through the Mall, and appeared to be touched and 
pleased by the reception he got on his way from Buckingham 
Palace to St. James’s Palace. No one imagines that King 
George VI has an easy row to hoe. The circumstances of 
the abdication made for a critical spirit among his subjects. 
The fact that he has not had the intensive training of an 
heir to the Throne, his own unassuming and modest nature— 
in which he so greatly resembles his father—add to his 
difficulties. In the days when Kings could count upon the 
absolute support of their Ministers, he would have been 
shepherded and helped. Queen Victoria never had a Prime 
Minister who did not think that the maintenance of her 
position, and that of the Throne, was his most important 
care. In the twenty-five years of King George V’s reign, 
he never had a single Prime Minister who had this devotion 
to the Throne, and his son, the present King, may be no more 
fortunate than his father. He inherits difficulties greater 
than any which immediately confronted the King in 1910, 
and he inherits them with an Empire relatively weakened in 
the world by lack of arms, and by disruptive policy. All this 
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he has to understand and influence when and how he can, 
without overstepping the limits of a prerogative greatly 
shrunken since Queen Victoria’s days. His forthright 
character, his determination to work, and his sense of du 
will pull him and us through a very hard and difficult time. 


ArrER the upheaval of December, in which the British 
people were rightly able to feel proud of their dignity and 
their unity, January passed without an 
domestic event of importance. Parliameas 
met in a subdued state which Ministers were anxious to 
prolong, for they know, better than the public, the appalling 
risks we are still running, owing to our disarmed condition. 
Besides this, the minds of all well-informed people are 
necessarily deeply anxious about foreign affairs. Nor can 
we be sure that Europe is even now understood by the 
House of Commons. It took two wars of conquest to 
make them see the futility of the League of Nations, although 
the man in the street, far wiser than the man in the Cabinet, 
realised the folly of Pacifism years ago. We can, therefore, 
feel no certainty about the management of foreign affairs, 
how about Imperial affairs? The same Government is in 
power as granted Home Rule to India. Elections have been 
held in that country in seven provinces and Congress (Re- 
publican Party) is now in a majority in Bihar and Orissa, 
while it has the largest party in Assam, and a compromise 
with Congress is necessary in Bengal. The Times, which 
advocated Home Rule for India, stated in a telegram from 
India on February 9 that ‘“‘ Congress has so far won more 
seats than was expected.”” Not more than the opponents of 
the India Act expected. India is moving towards chaos. She 
will continue on that path until the India Act is rescinded 
or falls into disuse. In the meantime Ireland has used King 
Edward’s abdication to get rid of the Kingship, and South 
Africa is following the Irish road. Mr. de Valera has all 
along acted as a pilot for Generals Hertzog and Smuts, who 
are copying him closely in appointing a man of little standing 
or influence as Governor-General. They have also declared 
the abdication to have occurred on December 10 instead of 
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December 11, in order to say that for twenty-four hours they 
had a different King to England. Their pressure to alter 
the King’s Coronation Oath was serious and sustained. 
Fortunately they were not alone with Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, 
and the resistance of other Domininions has prevented the 
disruption aimed at. 


ArtER a fortnight of Parliamentary doldrums came an 
awakening. On February 11, Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
, made a statement in the House of Commons 
legge of the very greatest importance. It was one 
we have been hoping to hear from him for 

two years. In it he told his hearers that he was going to ask 
Parliament for permission to borrow to pay for a part of the 
cost of the re-armament of this country. Mr. Chamberlain 
began by saying that in his last Budget speech he had stated 
his view that some part of armament expenditure “ might 
properly be met out of loan.” He went on gravely to say :— 
The general experience of the last twelve months, which has in 

no way relieved the urgency of our heavy task, nor lightened the 
cost of raising our forces to a proper standard of defensive strength, 
has only confirmed the judgment of the situation which I then formed. 
The defence expenditure is growing at a pace which makes it impossible 

to meet it entirely out of revenue. How much may be made available 
out of current revenue and in what manner must be left to the state- 
ment which I shall be making at a later date. So far, however, as 
revenue must be supplemented by appropriations from capital it is 


necessary to ask the House to give a preliminary statutory authority 
before the Defence Votes can be passed. 


The Government, therefore, proposed to introduce a Bill 

to authorize the raising of capital for defence purposes over 
a period of years :— 

Neither the total amount which must thus be raised nor the total 

period over which it must be spread can at present be predicted. 


Flexibility and adaptation to the changing circumstances of the time 
must be of the essence of our programme. 


REFERRING to the usage of British Government finance, 
Mr. Chamberlain reminded his hearers that the outside 

limit that was required had to be mentioned 
iy Sendeed in any such Bill as that which he proposed 
to introduce :— 


In these circumstances the Government propose to ask for general 
power to raise capital or use realized surpluses for defence expenditure 
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up to a sum not exceeding £400,000,000, spread over a period not 

exceeding five years. The necessary Financial resolution with an 

accompanying White Paper will be tabled without delay. 
Up to this moment Mr. Chamberlain had read his speech 
without taking his eyes off the paper, but when he reached 
the figure proposed he glanced across at the Opposition, who 
were visibly disconcerted and surprised. Mr. Chamberlain, 
who has his father’s imperturbability, went on in level 
tones :— 

I wish however to make it amply clear that this Bill, which I have 
described as giving a preliminary statutory authority, will not of 
itself authorize the Defence Departments to spend any money whatever. 
It was never more important than it is in the circumstances in which 
we find ourselves to-day that the control of this House, and let me 
also add the control of the Treasury, over expenditure should be 
maintained unimpaired and in its traditional form. For this reason 
the whole proposed expenditure of Defence Departments, both normal 
and exceptional, will continue to be laid before this House in estimates 
and sanctioned by Parliament. 

It will be indicated on the face of these estimates to what extent 
it is proposed to meet the gross expenditure for which they provide 
by appropriations in aid from capital or from realized surpluses. No 
sums will be applied from capital or from realized surpluses towards 
meeting expenditure save with the knowledge of Parliament and after 
the approval of Parliament, which will in this way control in each 
succeeding year both the total expenditure on defence and the pro- 
portion in which it is to be met from capital. 

Provision will be made for interest on the new debt and for 
its redemption. A White Paper was issued the same day 


dealing with the proposed measure. 


Mont after month, year after year, articles from the pens 
of Mr. Maxse, Mr. Darling and others, have advocated in 
pit in this Review the creation of just such a loan 
both for defence and to stimulate industry. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s famous plan also included a huge borrow- 
ing, but his was only for further and redundant road making. 
Now we are to have a Security Loan, one raised for a truly 
national purpose. The most essential need of all Englishmen 
is “leave to live by no man’s leave, underneath the law” 
they have themselves made. Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme will 
give us this, and in giving it to us will immensely help our 
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domestic industries. We understand that the high officials 
at the Treasury do not all of them approve of this move, 
and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has encountered 
a good deal of opposition from “ orthodox economists.” 
This is very likely, and we hope it is true, for these persons 
have so invariably been wrong on all public matters that we 
should feel uneasy about any project to which they gave their 
blessing. The ‘“ orthodox economists”? wish for higher 
taxation in order to check the returning prosperity which is 
visibly ahead. Being free traders and deflationists, they 
dislike the spectacle of protected trade, while they pine for 
arigid gold standard. Besides their opposition, Mr. Chamber- 
lain has also to face the people who dislike all armaments. 
They—presumably—would rather pay their taxes to Herr 
Hitler than to the British Exchequer. They had hoped that 
by a 5s. 6d. income tax Mr. Chamberlain would have made 
defence unpopular, and they look askance at the improving 
balance in our foreign trade. In short, our little Englanders 
pine for the old free import and little Army days. Surprising 
as it may seem, there are still a number of these fossilized 
people in high places, both in the City of London and in 
our Universities. They object to any alleviation by loan of 
the huge burden the country has had to assume in consequence 
of past neglect. They shake their heads over the drop in 
unemployment. We must congratulate the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer upon his statesmanship in resisting such 
influence in this high and important matter. 


THE announcement of these great loans—for the money will 
only be raised over a period of five years—does two things. 

First of all it lets the world know that the 
of British Government is taking re-armament 

seriously, that they are putting their house 
in order and repairing the ravages of fifteen years of neglect. 
This will give confidence to those countries who wish to see 
peace maintained in Europe. The sigh of relief that went 
up on February 11 from France, Holland, Belgium and 
Scandinavia, when the announcement was made, could 
almost be heard in London, and the British Dominions were 
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visibly relieved as was the dependent Empire. Both 
Dominions and dependencies would change their nationality 
if we were too weak to resist attack. The fate of Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, India and the Colonies 
depends upon Great Britain, and some of them know this, 
If the immediate effect of the announcement that we are 
serious in our re-armament plan is all to the good in making for 
security, the effect of the loan itself in this country will be 
of the very highest importance. Crushed by immense levies, 
the gallant income-tax payer had, during the post-war years, 
seen the huge expenses of the country mounting higher and 
higher, and yet, after twelve years the nation was undefended 
and had nearly three million unemployed. It was only in 
1932 that, thanks to Mr. Neville Chamberlain and the fiscal 
reformers, the burden of taxation began to be placed on foreign 
importations, when a slight measure of protection was 
adopted. Since then unemployment has greatly diminished, 
while the re-armament policy, adopted in 1936, has put fresh 
heart into the basic industries of the country. But even more 
stimulus is required, and this the forthcoming loan will give. 


THE amount named by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
took the House of Commons and the public by surprise, 

In the gossip of Parliamentary circles the 
ceetindont loan had been placed at half the sum Mr. 
Chamberlain asked for. People had forgotten how expensive 
the hasty repair of neglect and the sudden improvisation of 
armaments could be, and yet the English should realize 
this better than any other people, for the greatest improvisa- 
tion for war which any nation has ever accomplished was 
theirs in 1914-18, and it wasted uncountable lives in the 
process, to say nothing of the frightful squandering of money 
and human endeavour that must occur when twenty years $ 
work is done in two. Sir Thomas Inskip spoke of British 
lack of foresight in this matter at veneeen on February 6, 
when he said that he— 


* hoped we should never again as a nation make the mistake of allowing 
our defences to fall into a state of disrepair .. . it was a very costly 
experiment . . . it had cost us millions and tens of millions of money 
to re-equip the country in haste.” (Times report.) 
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We are, in fact, paying for the policy we have pursued since 
the war of “ putting the Germans on their feet,” coupled 
with our own disarmament. Sir Thomas Inskip now tells 
us how dangerous this has been. We do not remember any 
efforts of his to warn us of the risks we have been running 
during the post-war years. It was left to Lord Lloyd, Sir 
Henry Page Croft, The National Review, the Morning 
Post, and the die-hard group in Parliament to warn the 
country, while both front benches snubbed them. We think 
Sir Thomas Inskip would have concluded his speech more 
gracefully if he had said “ the die-hards have been right.” 
However, he is now a convert and we must be devoutly 
thankful for this. 


FotLowi1ne hard on Mr. Chamberlain’s statement about the 
proposed loans a White Paper was issued on February 16. 
This is a document of first-rate importance, 


The ,. it shows the task of re-armament as seen by 
Government’s 
Security Plans Ministers. We are told that the essential 


features of the March, 1936, plan are un- 
changed. The paper (Cmd. 5374) therefore takes 


“the opportunity to indicate the width of the field necessarily 
covered by the defence programme in consequence of the deficiencies 
to be made good, the underlying strategic requirements, and the 
changing conditions of modern warfare. 

“Recent years have witnessed an immense elaboration of the 
mechanical equipment of fighting Services in many countries. Modern 
forces, whether on land, at sea, or in the air, must, if they are to be 
effective, be provided with arms and defences more ingenious and 
formidable, and far more costly than any conceived a generation ago. 
Moreover, it is not sufficient to equip a force in the first instance ; it 
must be assured also of the swift and steady replacement of its equip- 
ment and supplies as war proceeds. .. . 

“ While the necessity for modern equipment and for protection against 
air attack is common to many nations, the wide dispersal of the terri- 
tories comprised within the British Empire and the dependence of these 
islands upon supplies from oversea lay a special responsibility upon 
British Forces and, above all, upon the Navy to preserve the freedom 
of communication oversea, which is vital to our existence. The 
modernization of the defence of strategic points in various parts of the 
Empire is, in itself, a formidable item in the cost of the defence pro- 
gramme.” 
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The paragraphs we have quoted give us the note of what is a 
very serious and important State paper. 


THE first arm dealt with is the Navy. Nothing has been 
more alarming than our recent neglect to keep our naval 
The N strength up to our necessities. This neglect 

_y will now be remedied, and as our Navy 
becomes stronger so will our influence return. 

In present circumstances an even spread of new building is im. 
possible, and for some years the country will be constrained to undertake 
a series of heavy building programmes. The main reasons for this 
course are, first, that a considerable number of our existing ships are 
War built and are, or will shortly become, over age, and, second, that 
no vessels of certain types were built for a number of years immediately 
after the War. 

Of our 15 capital ships only three are of post-War construction. 
Until the expiry of the London Naval Treaty on December 31, 1936, 
it was not possible to lay down any new vessels of this class. Two such 
ships (costing approximately £8,000,000 each) were included in the 
1936 new construction programme, and preliminary steps have been 
taken which will permit of the ordering of three further capital ships 
early in the financial year 1937-38, as part of the new construction 
programme for that year, as soon as that programme has received 
Parliamentary authority. 

In regard to cruisers it was stated in the White Paper of March 
last that our aim was to increase the total from about 50 to 70, of which 
60 would be under age and 10 over age, and that five cruisers would Le 
included in the 1936 programme. Later, a measure of acceleration 
was deemed necessary, and the number of cruisers in the 1936 
programme was raised to seven. It is anticipated that seven will be 
included in the 1937 programme. 

Some acceleration was also decided upon in the construction of 
aircraft carriers. Two of these vessels, instead of one as originally 
contemplated, were laid down in 1936, and two further vessels of this 
type will probably be included in the 1937 programme. 


THE cost of the 1936 programme will be nearly £50 millions. 
“Tt is contemplated that the cost of the 1937 programme will be § 
substantially higher. Heavy expenditure has to be 
Personnel : incurred for modernising existing vessels. At the same 
Stores : time the acquisition in sufficient quantity and proper 
The Air Arm = quality of the ammunition, fuel, stores, and various 
equipment of all types which the Navy requires has also 

to proceed. 
“ The programme will involve a further large increase in the strength 
of the personnel of the Navy, as well as expenditure on the provision or 
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adaptation of new quarters, and on important new works services 
needed in the dockyards and other naval establishments, more par- 
ticularly in connection with storage for ammunition, oil fuel, and other 
reserves. 


“The Fleet Air Arm is being substantially increased in numbers of 
aircraft, and considerable measures of re-equipment are also necessary 
to keep pace with the evolution of more powerful types.” 


This last paragraph would seem to show that the Navy has 
won the long-drawn battle over the Naval air arm. 


Tur Navy has certain clear duties which cannot be altered, 
to hold the seas in time of war, and thus guard British supplies 
on and communications. The role of the Army 

is less definitely known. It depends upon 
policy, the outlines of which have recently been blurred. 
For four hundred years, however, we have needed an Ex- 
peditionary Force to support our allies in Europe, and for a 
hundred and fifty years we have required a Colonial and an 
Indian Army. Besides these we have needed certain forces 
at home to deal with possible invasion. We need a re-state- 
ment of these requirements. The White Paper does not 
attempt to give them. 


Certain additional increases are necessary. These include two new 
Army tank battalions, one of which will be raised in the near future, 
and certain ancillary troops necessary to enable a modern force to 
operate effectively in the field. 


Recruiting has, we are told, improved. Further efforts to 
make the Army attractive will be made. The main effort, 
the main expenditure, will be in equipment. 


Our Regular Army is small in numbers. It is, therefore, all the 
more important that its equipment and organization should be brought 
up to the highest standard in all respects. Accordingly, steps are now 
in active progress for the modernization of the equipment of the field 
artillery, infantry, and all branches of the Service. The progress of 
mechanization, involving the provision of a complete system of motor 
transport and of armoured vehicles of all types, is being accelerated. 
The requirements of modern war demand the accumulation of immense 
reserves of ammunition to cover the first months before productive 
capacity can be increased, and the necessary arrangements for this 
provision are being made. 
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This last is one of the very greatest importance. The im- 
provement in barracks is also mentioned. 


THis country, says the White Paper, having become “ in- 

creasingly vulnerable to air attack ’ the Air Force has become 
” 

The Air Force matter of “ paramount importance. 


The programme for the Royal Air Force includes the 
acquisition and preparation of large numbers of new aerodromes, with 
the building of over 75 new operational, training, and other stations 
both at home and abroad. The increase in the number of squadrons 
entails corresponding additions to the capacity of training and other 
ancillary establishments generally. The personnel of the Force has 
already risen from 31,000 in 1934 to over 50,000 in 1936, while a further 
large increase is contemplated in the coming financial year. 

As regards equipment, the main requirement of the Royal Air 
Force consists, of course, of the very large numbers of airframes and 
aero-engines necessary to equip the new squadrons and to provide 
sufficient reserves to ensure that the first-line strength can be adequately 
maintained on active service. Further, the development of new types, 
which is constantly proceeding, tends to result in the production of 
more efficient, but at the same time more costly machines. 

Other items required by the programme of expansion include the 
provision of specialized equipment for aircraft, stores of bombs, and 
other ammunition, adequate reserves of fuel, additional motor transport, 
and the storage accommodation required for reserves of all kinds. 

This ends the White Paper, in so far as the individual require- 


ments of the separate services are required. 


Sucu is the outline of the proposed re-building of the three 
defence forces of the British citadel, but it is only an outline, 
and much more is required. The last war 
£1,500,000,000 showed the necessity for having huge stocks 
of reserves, and for a swift power of expansion in time of 
war. Shadow aircraft factories are to be part of this scheme. 
Munition plants and factories and stocks of raw materials 
are others. Under this heading comes fire and protection 
from gas, and lumped with these are the Territorials and 
their drill halls. The estimated cost follows. It is necessarily 
heavy. 
It is not at present possible to determine what will be the peak year 
of defence expenditure ; that must depend on circumstances which 


cannot at present be foreseen, and upon decisions to be taken in future 
years. Taking the programme as it stands to-day, however, it would 
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be imprudent to contemplate a total expenditure on defence during the 
next five years of much less than £1,500,000,000. 

As we have seen, £400,000,000 is to be raised by loan, and 
this will leave £1,100,000,000 to be raised by taxation, a 
staggering sum, and one that is laid upon us as the price of 
our own neglect. Mr. Chamberlain, with his usual sincerity, 
in opening the debate on Defence Expenditure on February 
18, said that the unprecedented action of the Government 
in asking for such huge sums in peace time were due to the 
“unprecedented conditions of the time.” The Opposition, 
in their memorable debate, were pitiable. They could not, 
and did not, deny the necessity for British rearmament in 
a fully armed world. They voted against it because it was 
for national and not “ collective” security. Muddle-headed 
folly, to call it by no worse a name, could go no further 
than this. 


No one who used a motor-car as a hen house for ten years 
would expect to find it in very good order at the end of the 

time. If, in addition to this, the car had been 
rane deprived of its wheels and part of its engine, 

on the plea that wheels and engines were no 
longer required, the owner would be thought unreasonable if 
he tried to start off for a drive. We have treated our defence 
forces with just this sort of neglect. We have starved them 
of essentials and we have sneered at those who suggested 
that we might one day require to be protected. For fifteen 
years we have assumed, in spite of multiplied warnings, that 
we should never again need an Army, a Navy or an Air 
Force. Last year we reversed this senseless and ruinous 
policy and once more began to consider our defences and 
reconstruct them. How far have we got? In the Navy 
we are going on steadily. The Navy has its own dockyards 
and it has a great tradition of efficiency. In time we shall 
have a Navy. The Army is still at sixes and sevens because 
no one knows what the plan is and there is no military policy. 
Recruiting is better, but not good, as recruits do not know 
exactly what they will be asked to do. There is need for 
political direction here. The Army has three requirements. 
The first is for home defence, the second for a small force for 
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colonial purposes (we sent 10,000 men to Palestine last year), 
and the third for an expeditionary force for use in Europe 
in the event of Belgium or France being invaded by Germany, 
But no one knows how these three different military bodies 
should be composed, and no one knows what the Government’s 
plans are for creating them. The third arm, the Air Arm, 
is the fashionable one. We know something about the 
Government’s intentions here. 


Tue Air Arm suffers from two major difficulties. No one 
yet knows what it can and cannot do. It is new, and, being 
Air Delay new, it is “news.” Too many people write 
about it. What is legitimate to say is that the 
Air Minister undertook that we should have a total of 124 
squadrons, or 1,500 first-line aircraft, by March 1, and this 
meant that 71 additional squadrons had to be built. Sir 
Thomas Inskip now admits that instead of 71 new squadrons 
we have only 35, and that of these 13 are below strength. 
His critics state that instead of 124 squadrons we have 
to-day—March 1—only 78, and that we are 46 squadrons 
short of the Government total. When we realize that this 
backwardness is on the Government’s own programme it 
shows us how far off we are from efficiency. Sir Thomas’ 
defence is that we cannot “ press a button” and get an air 
machine. True, but when Lord Nuffield was being snubbed 
away and told he was not wanted, did our Air Minister 
realize how far short of his own promises he was to fall? 
For we are not only short of aeroplanes but also of experienced 
flight commanders, aerodromes and skilled craftsmen. We 
may echo the words of a great air expert, General Groves, 
when he says that 
any criticism should, in justice, be directed at the policy of neglect 
which has rendered the task so difficult, not at those who are sparing 
no effort to carry it through. 
Unfortunately criticism of past neglect is of very little use. 
All we can do is to call attention to the dangers of neglect 
and try to prevent coma overtaking Sir Thomas Inskip at 
the beginning of his task. 
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Tue Spanish military stalemate lasted through January. 
Madrid, attacked, it is said, on German advice and against 
3 his will by General Franco, was held by the 
Aga ™ Reds. Some new move was necessary and 
early in February it was known that General 
Franco’s main attack would be directed from the South and 
would roll the Reds away from the South-West of Spain. 
This information proved to be correct, and Malaga, the most 
important port next to Valencia held by the Reds, fell to the 
insurgents on February 7. Its state baffled description. 
Hunger, disease and anarchical government had done their 
worst, and the population knelt cheering in the streets as 
the victors marched in. The British Consul who had left 
Malaga has returned there to help in relief. Reuter’s 
Correspondent telegraphing from Algiers on February 9 
stated that a British subject who had seen Malaga reported 
that :— 

“The Cathedral had been completely wrecked inside as well as 
all churches, chapels, convents, and all houses belonging to the 
Nationalists (anti-Reds), their families, friends and sympathisers.” 

The Cathedral, said the Daily Mail Correspondent, had been 
used for a bivouac for Reds. Rough justice was meted out 
to the defeated by the conquerors, and military tribunals 
were installed to execute assassins. The Reds, who have 
been fully helped by Russia—in which country the Spanish 
Revolution was planned—complain bitterly of the assistance 
given to the troops of General Franco by Italy and Germany. 
They attribute Insurgent successes solely to foreign naval 
and military help. The fall of Malaga is the most serious 
blow to the Reds and their Russian allies which they have 
yet sustained. Coming as it does after the long and abortive 
siege of Madrid, it has put fresh heart into the Insurgents and 
their supporters. The Red Government is now faced with 
the question of where they can retire to in the event of a 
siege of Valencia, at present their headquarters. If they go 
to Catalonia it could only be as the guests of the Republican 
Government of that country. The latter may prefer to make 
terms with General Franco, who holds Pamplona and 
Saragossa, rather than see their country ravaged by war. 
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On February 16 the Metropole, of Antwerp, quoted the 
following interesting forecast of future events in Spain from a 
correspondent in that country :— 

“IT begin to see signs of greater activity 
on the Aragon front. The insurgents are preparing some 
move. ...I1 foresee a movement in the zone between 
Saragossa and the French frontier, which will menace Barce- 
lona’s communication with France. If that were to happen 
the French authorities at Perpignan and other frontier towns 
would be enchanted, for they would be able to get rid of 
several tens of thousands of Spanish proselytisers. The 
international brigades, which form the backbone of the 
Republican army, have been sorely tried. Not only have 
they suffered great losses in many fights, in which they bore 
the brunt in order to spare the Spanish militia, but also 
because these foreign soldiers have much to complain of in 
the brutal treatment they endure from their officers. . . . I 
can assure you that real Frenchmen are getting rare among 
the volunteers we see here. There are Poles, Serbs, 
Algerians, Germans, Belgians, but very few French. It 
should be said that the number of foreign volunteers who 
ask to be repatriated is growing all the time, to the great 
chagrin of the organizers. The Consulate of France is 
besieged by volunteers who want to return to France, but 
from whom all means of proving their French citizenship 
has been removed by the Reds, for passports are taken from 
volunteers on arrival. The French Consul at Valencia has 
had the very greatest difficulty in saving the lives of two 
hundred volunteers who wished to leave Spain, and who 
had been imprisoned in barracks and threatened to be shot. 


News from Spain 


“THE essential fact of the situation is that Russian help 
has not been able to be continued on the original scale. The 
massive arrivals of munitions have ceased, 
tanks and aeroplanes come sparsely. The 
Reds are becoming aware of their distance from Moscow. 
All this time the Italians and Germans keep their effort at 
the level of the start. Under these circumstances there can 
only be one end, and our Red leaders here and at Valencia 
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know this. I call attention to a new movement among 
them by which they hope under various pretexts to escape 
from the firing parties assured them by the victorious in- 
surgents. These leading Reds are making arrangements to 
rejoin those of their colleagues abroad who have placed 
themselves and their families in diplomatic posts. I think 
certain operations with gold from the Bank of Spain will 
allow certain individuals to live comfortably abroad when 
the débdcle comes. I ask you to keep your eyes on Saragossa. 
I feel a new danger to our Catalonian friends is coming from 
there. The Catalonians are wretched with the Anarchists 
and Communists who have invaded their country. Shots 
have been exchanged on several occasions. The Catalonians 
do not like Franco, but they will be ready to come to terms 
with him, in spite of all denials, the day they are no longer 
within range of anarchist revolvers.” 

The movement towards Catalonia commenced at once and 
there are signs that the rest of the forecast will also be 
accomplished in due course. 


THE Spanish Non-Intervention Committee sat at intervals 
during the end of January and February. Decisions were 
delayed owing to Portugal’s refusal to allow— 
as France was willing to do—an international 
control over the Spanish frontier. Nothing, 
therefore, happened, except that Lord Plymouth, the patient 
Chairman, seemed to have grown greyer this winter. On 
February 17, however, a move was announced. The Powers 
concerned had agreed to the restriction of volunteers after 
February 20, and to permit supervision from the date of 
March 6. Only the Portuguese demurred to this last decision, 
and a technical sub-committee was at once set to work trying 
to find some means of satisfying Portugal. It has been 
officially stated since that Portugal would be willing to allow 
British observers ; what she desires to avoid are Russians, her 
dread being Communism, of which she has seen the effect in 
Spain. Military events in that country seem likely to move 
more rapidly now volunteers have stopped. Moscow seems 
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to realize this as Mr. Rosenberg, the Russian Ambassador 
to the Reds, has been recalled. 


On January 30, the fourth anniversary of Herr Hitler’s 
accession to power, he summoned the Reichstag and made 
1 one of his long speeches to them. He was 

skilful in that many passages read moderately, 
but sounded, as they were intended to do, 

very offensive. Herr Hitler is a past master of histrionic 
effect and he can—and does when it suits his purpose—make a 
phrase sound like an insult and read almost like a compliment. 
This art he practised on January 30, making his servile 
audience howl with delight by the intonation in which he 
spoke of Mr. Eden and the League of Nations. For our part 
we think that far too much attention is paid to what he and 
other Germans say, and far too little to keeping our powder 
dry and managing our own affairs. If we know our minds 
and are strong enough to defend ourselves and our Imperial 
interests in Europe and the rest of the world, the Germans 
will leave us, and those with whom we are allied, alone. All 
we need notice about Herr Hitler’s most recent speech is 
that he himself has evidently changed both in mind and 
method. From having been a prophet of his people, dis- 
regarding counsel and only guided by instinct, and from 
being an impassioned and overflowing impromptu orator, 
abounding in enthusiasm for his cause and race, he has 
changed to quite another personality. On January 30 he 
had evidently taken the advice of the military who are not 
yet ready; further, he read his speech, every word of it, 
and in it he talked incessantly of himself and of his per- 
formances. These are three notable changes. They are very 
significant and we commend them to the notice of our readers. 


Kine Grorce has inherited the imperturbable good manners 
of his father, grandfather and great-grandmother, when he 
is confronted with the bizarre. On February 4 
— Fanny's the Ambassadors were presented to him on 
his accession. The rule of the English Court 
demands that as each foreign representative is led forward 
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by the Marshal of the Diplomatic Corps he should bow three 
times. The new German Ambassador, without notice, 
altered this ceremonial by striding up to King George, raising 
his arm and calling out “ Heil Hitler.” King George never 
moved a muscle at this curious display, which was repeated 
at the Levee. He no doubt realized that it was a “try on” 
and beneath his notice. The Morning Post, commenting on 
Herr von Ribbentrop’s display of ill manners, said there had 
been nothing like it since Queen Victoria had received an 
oriental envoy who had knocked his head twice on the 
ground. The writer remembers hearing of another Victorian 
incident when three African chiefs, upon entering the Presence, 
fell upon their faces and crawled slowly on their stomachs to 
the Queen’s feet. Lord Salisbury, the Prime Minister, who 
was in attendance, used to say that he never saw the Queen 
more put to it to preserve her gravity than on that occasion, 
but that knowing the intentions of the Chiefs to be respectful 
she respected them in her turn and did not smile at the 
absurd scene. The intention of Herr von Ribbentrop was 
not so innocent as that of the Africans, and he would not have 
dared to play such a rude trick in Moscow or Rome. Here 
he thought himself safe from reproof. So he is, but he must 
not mind being prodigiously laughed at. 


In a very thoughtful article, Monsieur André Siegfried 
recently said that while man had been able to obtain some 
control over nature in Europe, he had so far 
failed to do so in America where the scale 
seemed too vast for him. We have seen an 
example of the escape of nature from all control during 
January and February, when first the Ohio and then the 
Mississippi spread havoc and distress on either side of them 
for hundreds of miles. Great towns were flooded, a million 
people rendered homeless, and astronomical figures quoted 
as to the damage done to property and well-being. The 
flooding of the Ohio and the Mississippi is an annual affair, 
but the floods this year have exceeded previous records. 
Each year sees great efforts made to strengthen and heighten 
the river banks, but each year also sees the level of the river 
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beds raised, so that now the level of the Mississippi, even in 
normal times, is considerably higher than the country through 
which it passes. What is the solution ? Even in China, in 
one of the oldest civilizations of the world, nothing has been 
found to stop the periodic flooding of the Yangtse. In China, 
in America as elsewhere, the rivers make the land, and 
having made it they act as destroyers of the men who try 
to live on the soil they have deposited. Our European 
rivers are short and manageable compared with those of 
America. Even the mighty Danube is only 1,725 miles in 
length, while the Mississippi is 4,502 miles long! No doubt 
vast and costly engineering works controlling the rivers from 
the great lakes down to New Orleans would mitigate the 
recurrent disasters from which the U.S.A. suffer. Will they 
be undertaken or will the lesson be forgotten again ? 


THE floods which began in the middle of January in the 
Ohio and continued down the Mississippi until the end of 

the first week in February, when the water 
bee of ceased to rise, almost entirely submerged 

certain towns and villages, Louisville, on the 
Ohio, having suffered flooding up to the first and second 
storeys of the houses. The country on each side of the 
Mississippi below Cairo has been cleared for miles and, so 
far, the population has not been allowed to return. It will 
be many months before the flooded towns are sanitary and 
dry enough for human habitation. The Government has 
employed troops both for the evacuation of the inhabitants 
—in some places this was resisted—and for strengthening 
the banks of the rivers. Mr. Roosevelt’s financial plans have 
been reduced to powder by the immense expenditure already 
incurred and that which lies ahead, for over a million people 
have been obliged to leave their homes. Those evacuated 
by precaution will no doubt get back as soon as the danger is 
over; the others must wait drearily, living on public funds, 
until it is safe for them to go home. They will return, just as 
the villagers on Stromboli or Etna return to their plots of 
burnt land, so great is the power of habit and the influence 
of the familiar. In the meantime the more fortunate 
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Europeans who live in a manageable continent may condole 
with the less happy Americans who are confronted with such 
problems. 


His Masrsty the King has announced the postponement 
of the Coronation Durbar. There are no doubt many reasons 
In India why he should not be absent from this country 
in the present disturbed state of the world, 
but the British in India received the news with deep regret, 
and the thought in more than one mind is that a postponed 
Durbar may mean an abandoned Durbar, for this reason. 
India has been plunged into the morass of a sham elective 
constitution. We say “sham ” advisedly for the inhabitants 
of that country are illiterate and unaccustomed to self- 
government, while they possess in their midst a small class 
of corrupt and politically-minded persons who intend to use 
the new Constitution for profit to themselves. This class 
has employed terrorist tools. In Bengal alone there are some 
2,000 detinues, political prisoners who are held without 
trial, and who are the leaders of the revolutionaries. When 
they are released the lives of no officials—British or Indian 
—-will be safe. The Constitution now about to be tried is 
not likely to last. Indian political leaders speak of it with 
the utmost contempt. In a new Indian monthly magazine, 
New Outlook, published in Ahmedabad, a prominent member 
of Congress, Sardar Sardul Singh, writes as follows :— 


“ Indians can improve their lot only when they acquire complete 


independence to manage their own affairs. . . . The congress is bound 
to reject the new constitution, not merely by words, but by clear-cut 
action.” 


The “ clear cut action” will, no doubt, be supplied by the 
detinues when they are released from their present detention. 
Then the assassinations and riots will begin, and the ignorant 
Indians will be led to slaughter. Then, no doubt, the followers 
of blind Conservative leaders in this country will hold up 
their hands and say, ““ Who would have thought it?” It 
may well be that a country in such a state as India must come 
to under the constitution we have given her may not be a 
safe place for our King and his Queen. 
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WE have to face these facts, although none of them make 
cheerful reading. We may wonder why so essentially sound 

: a people as the British put up with such 
direction of their affairs. The 
weakness is not due to our democratic system, for our affairs 
were mismanaged in much of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
and although there was not so much humbug talked in those 
days as now, loyalists and territories were abandoned just 
as in later years. The difference between now and then is 
not that the British Government is vaguer or more ill-informed 
than when we lost Tangier and failed to get a proper settle- 
ment with the victorious American rebels, but that the 
world as a whole is more alert and ready to take the chances 
that we fail to seize. Thus, if we allow South Africa to drift 
out of the Empire, because we are too spineless to stand 
up to the Boers, there are three countries who would be 
delighted to pick up so rich a land, and one which they 
could colonise and exploit to the full. South Africa has a 
perfect climate, great mineral wealth and a fertile soil. If 
the American colonies had left us in the 20th century they 
would not have had a hundred years of peace in which to 
develop. Some full-grown populous nation would have 
strangled the infant republic at its birth and taken the wealth 
of the U.S.A. for its own. The difference of these times from 
any other is in the rapidity with which overwhelming violence 
can be brought to bear on any weak country or people. 


WE have had ocular evidence in the last few years of the 
power of propaganda. In no part of the world has this 
. played a greater part than in Palestine, 

0 gama where the Arabs have not only convinced 
themselves, but also a lot of very well-meaning 

peorle here, that black is white. As usual, in the heat of a 
great controversy, the moderates are not listened to, and the 
Arabs now believe that they can only win by direct and 
violent action. They have heen convinced by the Abyssinian 
affair that England is no longer a great power, and they believe 
her to be at enmity with Italy. It is true that they will not 
resort to a general strike again. This costs too much money, 
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and they have found brigandage far more profitable. It is 
a weapon which needs no organizing; the leaders can 
privately encourage and publicly disown it; it can be com- 
bined with agriculture or any other occupation. We must, / 
therefore, expect to see it flourish, all the more so, as arms 
are entering Palestine in considerable numbers. It is said 
that these come from a central European power, but there 
is no means of knowing who sends them, or whether they are 
delivered for political or money-making reasons. It should 
be remembered that the fighting is mostly done by country- : 
men, and as the result of reprisals many peasants are homeless. 
That is the bald position. How can it be countered? We 
either have to govern or get out. If we get out the Jews will 
be massacred, but if we govern it can only be with some 
measure of goodwill from the Arabs. They have been stam- 
peded by interested parties into the most fantastic beliefs, 
and they have been told, and believe, that the Royal Com- 
mission is a dodge, that England is governed by the Jews, 
and that they can expect nothing from us. The situation can 
only be dealt with by people who have some understanding 
of the Arab point of view. After all, it is not unreasonable 
that they should not want to have their country alienated 
from them by an influx of people they detest. We ourselves 
should not care to have our country colonized and exploited ; 
say, by Russians. 


MopDERATES always go to earth when there is serious trouble. 
They are very often mere mugwumps. Do they actually 

exist in Palestine ? If not, it might be worth 
while to encourage their growth by listening 

to them and—most important this in the 
East—giving them visible rewards and honours. The Jews 
have come into the open and said that they desire to make 
Palestine a Jewish state. We should counter this by saying 
that Palestine may be a Jewish home and religious centre, 
but that our pledge to the Arabs prevents our allowing more 
than this. As an earnest of good faith we ought at once 
to state that we shall not allow the Jews to outnumber, or 
even equal, the Arabs. The figure of 60 Jews to 100 Arabs 
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has been mentioned by non-Arabs as reasonable, but the 
British Government will have to act quickly and skilfully. 
Above all, we shall have to use as our agents men who under. 
stand the East, and know how to deal with Press and other 
propaganda. In time such officials as Lord Cromer collected 
in Egypt would learn how to manage Palestine. But if the 
British Government goes on in a hand-to-mouth struggle 
with the Arabs, and with no particular policy, they will be 
beaten by some de Valera or Hertzog of the Arab people, 


we shall have to clear out ignominiously, and the unfortunate . 


Jews will suffer the biggest pogrom in their dolorous history, 
Our Public Schools are turning out as good men as ever, 
an intelligent personal system of recruitment such as that 
formerly used to obtain officials for Egypt would rapidly give 
Palestine peace. But there is no time to lose. 


A DEBATE was held in the House of Lords on February 17 
on a motion in favour of handing over our own and other 
: Colonial Empires to the Genevan system. It 
oe and —_ is curious that the mover of the resolution and 
his supporter, Lord Arnold, should have learned 

so little from experience. They belong to the old belittling 
England school, and are, of course, on high moral grounds, 
the friends of any enemies we may have. Lord Lugard con- 
demned the proposal. Lord Crewe, the leader of the Liberal 
Party in the Lords, in a hesitating, suave speech, made some 
useful remarks. France gave representation in both Chamber 
and Senate to her Colonies ; they were built in, so to speak. 
Was she likely to pull down this structure? He, for one, 
was not going to say we had not the right as victors in the 
war to take the German Colonies. It was always done in every 
war. But the speech of the afternoon was made by Lord 
Lloyd. He dealt easily with the statements of Lord Noel 
Buxton and Lord Arnold—-they were inaccurate in several 
particulars. Germany had now asked for equality, that is 
for Colonial territory. What she wanted was not leave to buy 


and sell, which she could already do, but territorial possessions . 


which she could exploit and close to other nations. She had 
never in the past done much trade with her Colonial Empire, 
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which was large, although it was quite modern, nor had her 
people settled there. To say that she only wanted to trade, 
or be given mandates was to forget all recent history. We 
allowed Germany, even encouraged her, to acquire colonial 
territories. Did they satisfy her? Never. She was per- 
petually asking for more. And Lord Lloyd wondered what 
people meant when they said that Colonies were necessary to 
prestige. Ifso, were Poland and Czechoslovakia also to have 
colonies ? In former years the great European nations and 
empires did not ask for or desire colonies. Austria, Russia, 
Prussia, never had them. They were necessary to island 
empires, like our own and Japan, but in the days of the 
greatness of Central Europe, they were never thought neces- 
sary. Monsieur Clemenceau would have agreed with this. 
He thought most European countries, including France, 
would be wise to keep out of colonial adventures. England 
was different. ‘‘ Since the Romans there has only been one 
planetary people (peuple planetaire)—the English,” he once 
said in the writer’s hearing. 


“You can fool all people for some time, and some people 
all time, but you cannot fool all people for all time.” This 
F saying of a great American is no doubt true, 
Bean” of but what is also true is that unless there is 
perpetual exposure of false teaching an amaz- 

ing number of people who have been freed from the trap 
are re-caught with the same bait. Pacifist propaganda 
in this country relied for several years on the League of 
Nations Union, a political body, the effect of whose work 
was immensely detrimental to the British people. Last 
year it was seen that the real object of this body was 
the control of British foreign policy, and the Abyssinian 
affair made people realize that the Union, as well as the 
League, was capable of endeavouring to make war. The 
result was that both the League of Nations and the Union 
lost face, and some other means had to be found to rally 
the rapidly disintegrating pacifists of this country, as they 
are of the very greatest importance to our foreign rivals. 
Since the eclipse of the League the Union has also disappeared 
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from public notice, although we have some evidence that 
it is pegging away under other names. Two bodies appear to 
be doing the old work, one of which is the “‘ National Peace 
Council,” and the other the “ International Peace Cam- 
paign.” This last aims at “ strengthening and co-ordinating 
organizations which already exist for various social or other 
purposes and which take an interest in peace.” A letter 
has reached this office, signed by the President, an English- 
man, we are sorry to say—asking for large sums with which 
to play this old game with our country’s interests, for, under 
smooth words, the old object of the pacifists is there. 


Wuat are the two bodies to which we have called attention, 
or are they one? They are named :— 

The International Campaign. 
The I1.P.C., from whose letter we have quoted, has as its 
joint President M. Pierre Cot, a French Socialist, while the 
name, sinister in British ears, of Sir Norman Angell, is also 
on the notepaper. It held a meeting in Belgium last year 
in association with Socialist and Communist bodies. What 
does “ organization for social or other purposes” mean ? 
The definition would cover either anarchy or contraception. 
Who are the other foreigners who direct its policy besides 
M. Pierre Cot ? Of the other society we know more. It is 
a British body with Doctor Barnes, the Bishop of Birmingham, 
as its President. It appears to be formed for the direct 
purpose of hampering re-armament. In the January number 
of Peace, the organ of this society, certain plans were made 
known, as :— 

“ The General Propaganda Campaign to be focused on the Govern- 


ment’s ‘ Defence ’ preparations, and a precise programme of Economic 
Co-operation. 

“ As regards Re-armament, local conferences to discuss the impli- 
cations of the Government’s programme and ways and means of counter- 
ing propaganda for war preparations, recruiting, air-raid ‘ precautions,’ 
etc. ; public meetings and deputations to M.P.s to discuss the ‘ Defence’ 
Estimates ; ‘lobbying’ of M.P.s at the time of the presentation of 
the Estimates to be organized by the London Federation of Peace 
Councils.” 
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The enemies of the people certainly have a hold in this 
country ! Our contemporary, The Patriot, had a useful note 
on this National Peace Council on February 4. We cannot 
do better than quote it :— 

The kind of campaign we may expect from this organization was 
indicated at a Conference held on December 12, 1936, by the London 
Federation of Peace Councils, and attended by 920 delegates. Several 
of the speakers were well-known Pacifists, Socialists, and Communists. 
The purpose of the conference was to challenge the Government’s 
Rearmament programme. Mr. C. E. M. Joad attacked the programme. 
while Mr. John Strachey (Communist) urged the strengthening of 
the League of Nations. A Mr. Fisher, of the County Hall L.N.U. 
Branch, said the Government was rearming “to make itself indepen- 
dent of the League,” and a speaker from the National Unemployed 
Workers’ Movement (Communist) “urged the peace movement to 
oppose unemployed men and women being forced into war work.” 
Another Communist wanted the peace movement to support trade 
union organizations in the armaments factories as a step in defence 
of peace. A speaker from the Brixton Labour Party said that the 
Labour Councils in London “can assist or oppose the Government’s 
recruiting and air-raid precautions plans.” 

Here is our old wolf in Grandma’s clothing. We hope that 
all our Red Riding Hoods will see the teeth in time. 


RECENT events have so completely demonstrated the inability 
of the League of Nations to protect or assist its members 
. that little was heard of “ collective security ” 

feos Oe hae in the recent debate on rearmament. Liberals 
and Socialists many of them grudgingly agreed 

that armaments were required, although they intimated that 
had they been in office, the world would have been much less 
warlike. Sir Archibald Sinclair’s remedy for the present 
situation would be the old Cobdenite one, Free Trade. He 
would work vigorously for the abolition of Imperial Pre- 
ferences, quotas, tariffs, and he would appoint a “‘ fact finding ” 
committee at Geneva. These suggestions were also made 
the same day by another Liberal; speaking at the Cobden 
Club, Lord Lothian told his hearers that our troubles came 
from yielding to the economic heresies from which the world 
is suffering. “‘ These economic heresies’ are Imperial Pre- 
ference and the protection of the home market, and above 
all, “‘ the preposterous argument that the standard of living 
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of the working classes must be protected against the com. 
petition of other nations with lower standards of living.” 
(Times Report.) Cobdenite doctrine also made its appearance 
on February 17 in the House of Lords when Lord Arnold 
stated that German hostility had been aroused by the Ottawa 
Agreements, which might be noted by future historians as 
marking the “ beginning of the end of the British Empire.” 
These simultaneous statements by Liberal leaders show that 
they propose to play the Cobdenite card this session. It won’t 
win the trick. We had complete free imports and a policy of 
Empire snubbing when the Liberals were in power from 
1906-14. This did not prevent the Germans from plunging 
Europe into war, although Cobdenites then, as now, were 
under the delusion that Free Trade was a policy making for 
peace. Liberal peers and baronets will have to think up some- 
thing less stale and discredited to put before the country as 
their alternative to Mr. Chamberlain’s defence policy if they 
want to make any impression. 


THE trial of seventeen Bolshevik leaders took place as we 
went to press last month. The bulk of the accused (thirteen) 
were shot, four of their number—Radek, a 
fiery journalist, Sokolinoff (formerly Soviet 
Ambassador to this country), and two others, 
had their lives spared. We need not waste any pity on men 
who organized the Russian Revolution and who never showed 
mercy to anyone. They very likely did not commit the 
crimes for which they were condemned, and to which they 
eagerly confessed, but they have certainly been responsible 
for the destruction of thousands of human lives and for the 
obliteration of their country’s wealth and institutions. In 
the trial no attempt was made to prove any of the accusations 
against the prisoners, but the latter in several cases blithely 
agreed that they were guilty and indicated themselves that 
death was too good for them. By what dark processes they 
had been brought to this pass we shall probably never know. 
Radek said in court that he had refused to “ confess” for 
three months, after which he gave in. The prevention of 
sleep, the constant interruptions, the hypnotic loud-speaker 
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repeating all day and all night, “‘ You are guilty, you must 
confess,” the threat to destroy relatives, these things break 
men’s resolution more completely than rack and thumbscrew. 
The fact remains that of the six men whom Lenin designated 
as fit to follow him on his tyrant’s throne, only one is alive 
and at large in Russia—Stalin, who occupies it. All the others 
are dead, and all the old Bolshevik gang are destroyed, except 
Trotsky, who prudently lives abroad. Stalin, like Hitler, 
“bears, like the Turk, no brother near the Throne.” He 
first humiliated and degraded and has finally killed all his 
peers of the Russian Terror. Had this last batch conspired 
against him? Very likely they had, for they cannot have 
been satisfied with their share of the plunder. So Russia 
moves along the path she entered in 1917, when the Bolsheviks 
overthrew the Liberal and Democratic Kerensky to establish 
their bloody tyranny. 


THE shades are closing in on Danzig, the “ Free City.” In 
the middle of February Herr Goebbels stated publicly that 

“the question of Danzig will shortly be 
a of liquidated.” On February 14 a telegram from 

Berlin to the Débats of Paris announced that 
General Goering was going to Poland to shoot and that 
Herr Greiser, the President of the packed Senate of Danzig 
and the man of the gesture, was also to go to Poland. 
Herr Goering had proposed to put before the Polish 
Government a project for the annexation of Danzig to 
Germany, leaving Poland the full commercial use of that 
port and “guaranteeing” her in the possession of the 
Corridor, and Berlin was hopeful that this plan would go 
through—it had already been fully discussed. It seems 
likely, therefore, that this fresh breach in the Treaty will 
soon occur. A telegram from Warsaw to the French press 
throwing official doubt on this is not convincing. If 
Poland had wished to resist the transfer of Danzig to 
Germany she would not have allowed things to go as far 
as they have done; in fact annexation may be said to have 
already occurred. The opposition parties in Danzig have 
been annihilated; these are not only Socialist but also 
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Catholic and National German. When by bullying the 
Nazis could not get a majority in the Senate they imprisoned 
their opponents and then declared that members who did 
not attend forfeited their seats. Conscription for the German 
Army has been in force some time, and the “ Free City ” of 
Danzig is already as bound, fettered and silenced as any 
German town. The whole history of this affair is a show up 
of Geneva. Here was an undertaken obligation of the most 
solemn kind, for the people of Danzig were under direct 
League protection, but instead of attending to duty 
where it was clear the League rushed into one adventure 
after another. Manchuria! Abyssinia!! Our pro-Germans 
may rejoice at their handiwork, others will view it with deep 
regret. 


FEBRUARY 11 was the day chosen by Mr. Chamberlain to 
make his all-important statement in the House of Commons. 
P+ Soe It was also the day on which Herr von 
Ribbentrop went to interview the acting 

Foreign Secretary, Lord Halifax, in order 
to feel his way towards forwarding German policy. The 
ostensible immediate demand to us, no doubt, is for the 
return of the colonies we took from Germany in the course 
of the war, but it should not be forgotten that colonies are 
only an ultimate issue in German policy. Her first desire 
is for her neighbours’ land in Europe, and the immediate 
object of German policy, therefore, is to persuade France to 
relinquish her alliances with Russia and Czechoslovakia 
and her understanding with Poland. Herr Hitler proposes 
to accomplish this with our help, and to get us to say that 
we will not accept France as an ally as long as she is in alliance 
with Russia. German propaganda on these lines is very 
powerful in the English Press, and this is greatly assisted by 
the murderous tendencies of the Russian Government. But 
once France was detached from Russia, and Germany was 
assured that we would not interfere in the event of her 
attacking Czechoslovakia, Poland and Austria, Mittel-Europa 
would come into being, and Germany’s Eastern and Southern 
neighbours would be incorporated forcibly into this group. 
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Mittel-Europa would then permanently dominate Europe, 
and Germany could take British colonies how and when she 
pleased. A witty writer in the Economist of February 13 
said that Germany’s reward to Britain for yielding to her 
would be that offered to Odysseus by the Cyclops, “I will 
eat you last!”’ That is a true analogy, and we may believe 
that Herr Hitler is quite ready to leave us for a bonne-bouche. 
The question we have to decide is whether we wish to be 
thus swallowed ? If we do not, we ought to say quite clearly 
and simply that we do not propose to abandon our old policy 
of the balance of power, even though we have appeared to 
have forgotten it since the war in pursuit of the will-o’-the- 
wisp at Geneva. 


Our readers have known for many years that if the Germans 
were humoured their demands would increase. Herr Hitler, 
What Next ? following in the footsteps of more illustrious 

Germans, has denounced the treaties he found 
inconvenient, and has told us clearly that he means to have 
as much of his neighbours’ territory as suits him. One of 
his demands is for the return of the colonies we took in fair 
fight from Germany in the war she brought upon the world. 
If we stop to ask how much land Germany would have ceded 
to us upon demand had she won the war, we can gauge the 
measure of Herr Hitler’s colossal impudence. But this 
request is by no means the last. The German Press writes 
to order, and only to order, and a significant article in the 
Nachtausgabe of February 10 gave us the office just at the 
moment when Herr von Ribbentrop, the German Ambassador, 
was “ Heiling Hitler” to Lord Halifax, the acting Foreign 
Secretary. The article is noteworthy and is thoroughly 
characteristic. “‘Germany will consider no compromise 
in this Colonial question,” that is, she will agree to no give 
and take, and she will make no concession in return for 
what we may be prepared to give her. Neither will she 
consider disarming in return for economic help. The Danzig 
Vorposten is also worth studying: ‘“‘ Germany claims the 
restitution of her former colonies. She will pursue this 
aim as best suits her.” A study of the German newspapers 
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show that Germany is not far off claiming not only 
territory but indemnity from the Allies. She made the 
war, she lost it, and she wants the land she lost and the 
money it cost her to lose. In such a country as Germany 
now is, where all idea of right and wrong is lost, Herr Hitler 
thinks he only has to break his word in order to obliterate 
his promise. Frederick the Great held this view, and Bismarck. 
No concession should be made to such people, and no agree- 
ment concluded with them. We hope that our Ministers 
have realized their duty in this matter, and that they are no 
longer swayed by the interested propagandists of the peace 
societies. 


Ir has often been said in these pages that the true League 
of Nations is the British Empire, and that the Geneva League, 
which has attempted to usurp some of the 
aes Otfress functions of the British Empire, was founded 
in enmity to our Empire, and that it has done 
much to damage us. A very shrewd and experienced observer, 
the Comte de St. Aulaire, formerly French Ambassador in 
London, and a student of the Geneva League, says something 
of this kind in a book he wrote last year called Geneva versus 
Peace. On page 108 this is what he says : 
“The League of Nations deserves this name less than does the 
British Empire. The Commonwealth is a veritable League of British 
Nations, of which the false League, the Genevan one, is the enemy, 
and not the instrument. The British League is much more world-wide 
than the other, it extends over all portions of the globe, while the other, 
in spite of extra-European membership, is limited to Europe. America 
is outside the orbit of Geneva, although Geneva is inside the orbit of 
American power, political, financial, and eccaomic.” 
The Comte de St. Aulaire tells a very curious story about the 
origin of the League of Nations, whic he says—and he gives 
chapter and verse for his statement—was incubated in 
Germany in 1917 and reached President Wilson via the New 
York German-American fianciers. In this country League 
propaganda was certainly usec to further Germany’s interests, 
and the Pacifist societies, from their inception until now, have 
worked overtime pour le roi de Prusse in the name of the 
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Mucu anxiety was felt both here and in South Africa when 
it was realised that the King’s Oath was to be altered in 
_ respect of the Dominions. Dark hints in 
| ras, Ministers’ statements, with tendencious press 
messages had made people uneasy, combined 
as these were with the jiggery pokery of the “ day earlier” 
claim for the South African Abdication, as if it had been a 
separate Act. It was known that the South African High 
Commissioner, Mr. Te Water, was pressing for drastic changes, 
and it was also known that Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, the 
Dominion’s Secretary was not likely to resist strong pressure, 
while Canada would play little part. On the other side, how- 
ever, and against all disruptive tendencies, stood Australia 
and New Zealand. The Oath would affect them, and they 
had no intention of allowing themselves to be squeezed out 
of the Empire. In the end their view chiefly prevailed, and 
the Oath which was made public on February 20 has been 
modified only to this extent, that whereas King George V 
swore : 


“To govern the people of this United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the Dominions thereto belonging, according to the 


Statutes in Parliament agreed on, and the respective Laws and Customs 
of the same,” 


King George VI will swear to: 


“ Govern the peoples of Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and the Union of South Africa, of (his) Possessions and 
the other Territories to any of them belonging or pertaining, and of 


(the) Empire of India, according to their respective Laws and Customs.” 
[Our italics.] 


Under a great many additional words, the Oath, which 
is to respect the laws made in Parliament here and in the 
self-governing Colonies, is the same. That it can be stretched 
by people of ill will is possible, but at least His Majesty gives 
no sanction by his Oath to such disruption. 


THE first official engagement undertaken by the King and 
Queen after their accession was to drive through the East 

End of London to the People’s Palace on 
The Royal Visit 


February 13. The day was fine, the crowds 
to the East End 

_— were large and their Majesties had a wonderful 
welcome, their car being blocked by thousands of cheering 
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enthusiasts. In one place, Aldgate, it was hung up for ten 
minutes, to the huge delight of the sightseers in that neigh- 
bourhood, and above all of the children who swarmed round 
the car. 


All along this part of the route the King and Queen saw a most 
entrancing crowd—English and Jewish people ; shopkeepers, business 
men, and market folk; old grannies who could remember Queen 
Victoria’s visit to the East End; smartly dressed business girls; 
mothers by the thousand ; and, thrust into the foreground, multitudes 
of jolly, excited children waving small flags or decked out with floral 
buttonholes, red, white, and blue, or with other favours obviously 
prepared for the Coronation. 

At the People’s Palace, while the King inspected the guard of 
honour the Queen stood on the pavement as much interested in the 
lively scene as the crowd was in her smiling appearance and her pretty 
costume of blue and grey with a touch of red.—(Manchester Guardian.) 


The picture given above is vivid. It describes a scene which 
could occur in no other country. 


The Annual Luncheon of The National Review will be held at the Con- 
naught Rooms, on March 4th, at 1 o’clock. General Sir Ivor Maxse, K.C.B., 
will preside, and the Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain, M.P., and Mr. Alan 
Lennox-Boyd, M.P., will be the speakers. There has been a great demand 
for tickets (10s. 6d.), but a few remain, and can be obtained from The 
Manager, 35, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
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REALITIES AND GENEVA 


Ir is the fashion in these days, when policy has been defeated, 
or when some inconvenient political episode is ended, to 
attempt to blanket all enquiry into the reasons of failure, 
and all enquiry whether the policy was right or wrong, by 
the argument that the thing is ended, and no good purpose 
can be served by dwelling on the past. What is past cannot 
be helped, we are told, and our business as practical people 
is with the future: that is what matters. This attitude is 
supposed to be proof of the practical spirit of the English 
people. It is nothing of the sort. It is mere idleness of 
mind. Unfortunately this characteristic idleness finds only 


- too good an excuse for itself in the restless hurry of our lives, 


which crowds out of them, with such a plausible appearance 
of inevitability, all critical and reflective thought that is not 


r directed to some immediately practical objective. But the 


truth is that far from being practical, nothing could be 
more unpractical than this attitude to past political events. 
How can you understand the present or anticipate the 
future, if you refuse to dwell even for a moment upon the 


, past, and brush away with impatient gesture those who 


would recall you to it and invite you to profit by its 
lessons ? 

The foreign policy of Britain, we are told, is still founded 
(and should be founded) upon the League of Nations. Now 
this has been the principle of British foreign policy ever 
since the end of the war. But the League failed to prevent 
the conflict between Italy and Abyssinia, and it failed to 


| prevent the utter defeat of Abyssinia. By that failure it 


proved its impotence to protect its members against aggres- 
sion, and to ensure the peaceful settlement of disputes between 
them. But is this tremendous fact to make no difference to 
our foreign policy ? Are we to continue to use the language 
convention seems to have dictated, before this fact, just as 


' though it had not happened? Either our foreign policy is 


still founded on the League or it is not. If it is, we blind 
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our eyes to the truth and ignore facts. If it is not, we talk 
cant when we use language that pretends that it is. And 
cant, like any kind of dishonesty, beside being wrong, is 
‘oolish. Some folk say that it does not matter if this language 
continues to be held in public; that after all it makes little 
difference in the practical conduct of affairs, since most 
people have by this time quite made up their mind about the 
League of Nations. Cant is cant, and contemptible, whatever 
excuse may be made for it. Moreover these things do matter 
extremely, and they are of very great practical importance, 


Words that fail to ring quite true bring inevitable political — 


punishment upon those who use them. Britain is becoming 
aware of the potential perils that menace her. Her people 
want to get to grips with reality. They seek light and leading, 
and they demand clear statements of policy. And when 
they are given for answer the old, tired phrases, all revolving 
round the League of Nations and Collective Security, a kind 
of chill strikes upon the heart, and a dimness comes upon 
the mind; they feel that there is something hopelessly 
insufficient in these formulas; they suspect that those who 
use them are themselves conscious of their insufficiency ; 
and impatiently they turn, many of them, and especially 
the younger among them, to men whose minds appear, at 
least, to have a firmer grip of reality, and who in expounding 
policy which is founded frankly upon national and Imperial 
interests, seem to have a system of politics which is more 
closely attuned to the stern exigencies of our time. There 
is the reason of the strength of Fascism in Britain. 

Now there never has been, either in Parliament or outside 
it, any satisfactory analysis of the reasons for the failure of 
the League in the conflict between Italy and Abyssinia. 
The Parliamentary argument, on the occasions when the 
subject was discussed, has on the whole been very superficial : 
the Opposition have been indefatigable in charging Govern- 
ment with what they were pleased to call treachery to the 
League, and Government have been naturally unwearied in 
the denial of the charge. But the reasons for the failure of 
the League are perfectly simple, and it is time that a clear 
account be given of them, and that the tangled mess of 
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illusion and misconception that still encumbers the mind 
of a great part of the electorate be swept away. bt 

The League resolved to punish Italy for her disregard 
of the law of the Covenant. Now the League’s punitive 
system (generally known as “ Sanctions”) was from the 
beginning founded on the distinction between economic and 
military measures. “The action that we have been con- 
sidering,” said the Foreign Secretary in the debate which 
was held in the House of Commons on October 22nd, 1935, 
“is not military but economic: the distinction is that between 
a boycott and a war”; and this distinction was accepted 
by the Socialist Opposition, whose leader on the same occasion 
stated that they desired effective sanctions, and that they 
supported economic sanctions. They were, of course, very 
careful to avoid explaining exactly what they meant by 
effective sanctions: “it is not for us,’ said Mr. Attlee, 
“to lay down or to suggest what sanctions can be applied ” ; 
but the well-bred delicacy of this renunciation does not 
affect the clear acceptance of the principle asserted by the 
Foreign Secretary. 

The policy of the League, then, was the prohibition of 
supplies to Italy by means of the economic boycott. It is 
well worth notice, in the first place, that though such boycott, 
if it were effective, might prevent a long campaign, it would 
be very unlikely to prevent a short one. The external trade 
of Italy was in fact much diminished by the boycott, but 
this did not save Abyssinia. It is, on the whole, improbable 
that warlike Governments will in future oblige Geneva by 
instructing their General Staffs to plan campaigns of sufficient 
length to be frustrated by the economic boycott of the 
League. 

Now even if the circle of boycott be complete, its effect 
upon individual nations will differ according to the nature 
of their national economy and the degree of their dependence 
upon external supplies ; and what may strangle one nation 
may operate, like a very high measure of protection, to 
develop and consolidate the productive power of another. 
Napoleon’s Continental System was a potent factor in the 
development of the manufacturing power of Britain. But 
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what if the circle of boycott be incomplete ? Is it not obvious 
then that the whole policy must fail? When besiegers are 
attempting to starve a city into surrender, what avails it 
to them to control one way into it, if there are two, and the 
other is left free? Germany, Brazil, Japan and the United 
States of America are outside the League, and this fact 
completely dominates the whole question of the efficacy of 
the economic boycott. Nothing illustrates this truth better 
than the proposals that were made for the prohibition of the 
export of oil to Italy, and, since the whole of that crucial 
matter was much misrepresented and misunderstood when 
it was under discussion in this country, it is high time that 
the truth of it were made known. The American part of the 
story is instructive. If other supplies were cut off Italy 
could obtain more than all the oil she required from the 
United States of America. Therefore an embargo upon the 
export of oil could only have been effective if the United 
States of America were to have prohibited the export of oil 
to Italy from its own territory, or limited it below a level 
that fell short of Italy’s requirements. Was this prohibition 
or limitation ever possible? Did the Government of the 
United States, under the law of the land, ever possess the 
power to impose this limitation ? In August, 1935, Congress 
passed an Act (the Neutrality Act), which authorised the 
President, in the event of war, to impose an embargo upon 
the export of arms, ammunition and implements of war 
to belligerents. But implements of war were defined so as 
not to include oil, and some other materials equally essential 
for purposes of war, such as cotton, copper, scrap-iron, and 
steel. So under this Act the Administration had no power 
to prohibit the export of oil. The embargo sections of the 
Act were due to expire at the end of February, 1936. In 
January, 1936, there was introduced into Congress, with the 
approval of the Administration, a Bill which would in fact 
have conferred upon the President power to limit the export 
of oil to Italy below the level of her requirements in war. 
But it never became law. It immediately ran into heavy 
Congressional weather and finally had to be abandoned. 
The original Neutrality Act was then prolonged for a year, 
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with some modifications, but none that are material to this 
question. So at no time while the war between Italy and 
Abyssinia was in progress did the Government of the United 
States possess the power to prohibit or to limit the export 
of oil from its own territory to Italy, and the League’s embargo, 
had it been applied, would have been perfectly ineffective 
and useless. 

But who would have guessed that this was the truth of 
the matter, from the arguments employed by those who 
clamoured for the oil embargo? Either they ignored the 
United States entirely (which was a strange omission, seeing 
that it produces more oil than any other country in the world) 
or they quite misrepresented its position. Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, for instance, assured the House of Commons in May, 
1936, that if the oil embargo had been imposed at the end 
of the previous year it would have received “‘ warm support ”’ 
in the United States, and that “it was quite clear at that 
time that the Government of the United States was moving 
in Congress to get powers which would have enabled it to 
give effective co-operation to the League in enforcing the oil 
sanction. Therefore this was the sanction which would have 
ensured victory for the League against the aggressor.”” What 
disingenuity of argument! The Government of the United 
States was moving in Congress; yes; but how far did it 
move ? Why did not the leader of the Liberal Opposition 
tell the House and the country that the Administration 
had failed to obtain those powers, and had been compelled 
to abandon its Bill? He spoke of co-operation with the 
League. Why, avoidance of entanglement with the League 
is one of the guiding principles of American public policy, 
and this very legislation provided a remarkable illustration 
of it. The Bill of the Administration contained a provision 
that restrictions on the export to belligerents of essential 
commodities should be imposed whenever the President 
found “‘ that to refrain from placing such restrictions would 
contribute to a prolongation or expansion of the war.” The 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate struck this 
provision out of the Bill, and for what reason? Precisely 
for the reason that it was liable to involve the United States 
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in co-operation with the League of Nations! As for the 
Liberal leader’s assertion that the oil embargo would have 
received warm support in the United States, it is a pity to 
have to bring this flight of heated fancy to the test of cold 
truth ; but America herself has provided a sarcastic com- 
mentary upon it, in the statistics of oil exported from her 
territory to Italy in the months preceding the war, and whilst 
it was in progress. This exportation increased steadily 
from 41,000 barrels in February, 1935, to 250,000 barrels 


in August, went on to 502,000 barrels in October, 597,000 — 


barrels in November, 990,000 barrels in December, and 
leaped to the colossal figure of 1,059,000 barrels in February, 
1936. 

There is only one conclusion that the candid mind can 
draw from these events. It is impossible for the present 
League of Nations by economic boycott to protect its members 
against war. 

But there is a second conclusion which is not less inevitable, 
and it is this. The economic boycott represents the utmost 
limit of action to which the members of the present League 
can be relied upon to go. So far as Britain was concerned, 
Mr. Baldwin made it clear during the election of 1935 that 
in the understanding of himself and his colleagues the League 
must be used as an instrument of peace, and not of war, 
and that they would pursue no policy which would result 
in the extension of the area of war. And all nations were 
of the same mind. They were all determined that they would 
not go to war for the sake of Abyssinia. The Foreign 
Secretary stated positively, in the debate of October, 1938, 
that from the beginning of the deliberations which had taken 
place at Geneva there had been no question or discussion 
of military measures. Here then was the full stop. 
Economic measures were the limit of the action of the League. 

Now the assumption upon which policy rested was that 
there exists a clear distinction between economic and military 
measures, which it is possible to maintain in action. But 
this is not so. The line that divides them is a shadowy one, 
an action apparently economic may easily assume a military 
character. The oil embargo is an instance. At the end of 
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1935 the position of the United States in regard to the 
embargo was uncertain ; but there was at least a possibility 
that she might take action which would render the embargo 
effective. Now the stoppage of the supply of oil would have 
meant the collapse of the whole Italian campaign in Abyssinia, 
and the destruction of the whole enterprise, on which so much 
was staked. Ruin and disaster; this was the prospect ; 
andthe disaster of the army might well be the disaster of the 
régime. Was Mussolini the man to submit tamely to the 
threat ? Of course not. ‘“ From all sides,’’ said Sir Samuel 
Hoare, describing these events in the House of Commons, 
“we received reports that no responsible Government could 
disregard, that Italy would regard the oil embargo as a 
military sanction or an act involving war against her.” 
Mussolini would have struck and struck hard. At the best, 
he would hope to divide his enemies and triumph over them ; 
and at the worst, it would be the desperate throw of a man 
who, if he must fall, was determined to bring down others 
with him, and if the flame of war must be lit, was resolved 
that it should burn many and not few. A prospect pleasing 
enough to the bellicose pacifist, but intolerable to every sane 
man. Intolerable, be it remembered, not by reason of the 
fear of defeat in war, but by reason of the impossibility of 
reconciling’ it with the will of our people. Men will not go 
to war from a stern sense of international duty. Men will 
not go to war for the principle of collective security. Some- 
thing warmer, something nearer the heart is needed. A 
people will only suffer the miseries of war under the impulse 
of the conviction that a vital national interest is at stake, 
that their cause is just, and that it cannot be defended but 
by force. Nothing less than this arouses the passion that 
drives men to arms, or sustains the will to endure suffering 
and death. This will, this passion, this conviction were not 
at the service of the League of Nations, to inspire the British 
people to take up arms for the sake of Abyssinia. 

These are the realities, drawing their strength from the 
vital forces of individual men and women, that must form 
the foundation and determine the direction of the foreign 
policy of Britain. CHARLES Emmort. 
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FOOD AND POLITICS 


Propte will let their thoughts run in a groove. Such slack. 
ness causes some aspects of life to remain unexplored. So, 
for example, the influence of food upon politics is a question 
rarely considered. Yet often it is decisive. Old Rome 
provided bread and entertainments for the masses. ‘ Panem 
et circenses !’? was the cry. Roman policy in Africa and in the 
East was governed by the need of finding the grain to feed 
the turbulent people in the capital. 

Napoleon has said that an army marches on its stomach. 

A circumstance, which in Russia helped to open the 
way for the Revolution, was the diet imposed upon the 
fighting forces at the outbreak of the world war. Nicholas II 
then thought that drunken excesses would hinder discipline. 
As the sale of vodka—the national alcoholic beverage— was 
a State monopoly, the order went out overnight for it to 
close down for the length of the hostilities. Millions of men 
were deprived of their customary stimulant. At the same 
time they began to draw a meat ration. 

Now the Russian, in the mass, has always been too 
poor to indulge in animal fare, except on rare occasions. 
Of a sudden he was gorged with it. Lack of vodka and a 
staple allowance of beef became the rule. Pathologists soon 
saw signs of a rise in what they described as the tonicity of 
the nerve-cells of the soldiers. Martial spirit rose at: first. 
Later came a general restlessness. When, towards the end 
of 1916, supplies ran short, the generous diet abruptly was 
cut down. This caused immense discontent. 

The prohibition of alcohol led to class hatred. This 
happened in this way. The rank and file could not obtain 
vodka by any means. But the officers and the personnel in 
the hospitals and civilian organizations often were able to 
find clandestine sources of supply. On a rising tide of revolu- 
tionary feeling the disparity was used effectively as an argu- 
ment by political agitators. 

In the world war German resistance broke up as much 
at least through bad food first and outright hunger later, 
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as through military defeats. The lack of bread, fats and other 
foodstuffs brought the Hohenzollern Empire down more 
surely than losses of men or territory. In the last phase 
of the war, the strategy of the German High Command was 
guided by the need of opening new sources of supply for the 
hungering soldiers and civilians. The move into the Ukraine 
was the result of the desire to control the boundless wheat 
fields of South Russia. The German Drang nach Osten, 
in the form given to it by Hitler, is haunted by a passionate 
desire to get at the supplies of wheat and animals in the fertile 
“ black earth ”’ belt. 

Anxiety about the food of the people in time of war is 
at the bottom of the measures now being taken to protect 
agriculture in Great Britain. We could go on without end 
giving examples of the influence which the food problem 
possesses over political considerations. Let us point here 
only to the well-known fact that politics in the United States, 
in a large measure, depend upon the harvest and the prices 
which farmers realize from the sale of their produce. 

This year 1937 looks as if it will see the political situation 
develop under the strong pressure of a remarkable fall in the 
world’s reserves of food. Germany has come into the market 
lately as a heavy buyer of wheat. This is one of the signs 
we discover of an all-round rise in the price of cereals. Already 
countries, which do not produce sufficient wheat for their 
consumption, are trying to cover their needs before prices 
shoot up still further. 

A survey of stocks in producing countries like Canada, the 
United States and the Argentine, shows that practically 
little remains of the immense accumulations of grain of 
a few years ago. It is predicted that long before the influence 
of the new harvest can make itself felt, the demand of con- 
sumers in the world will outstrip the offers available. Prices 
must rise accordingly. What appears expensive to-day 
will soon be looked upon as low indeed; 1937 promises to 
be a farmers’ year. The Biblical saying about the lean years 
following the fat ones will be reversed. The influence of this 
development upon the political situation will be profound. 

The rise in the price of an essential commodity means that 
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a number of consuming countries will have less to spend on 
other things like armaments. Already Germany has been 
forced to make a great effort to scrape together the foreign 
currency for paying for the wheat she has ordered. In this 
way a rise in the level of agricultural prices will assist moves 
in international politics to prevent adventurous militarists 
from embarking upon a perilous adventure. 

Producing countries in Central and South-Eastern Europe 
owe to the soaring prices the hope of being able to put their 
finances in order. This is a bad blow to the German policy, 
calculated to take advantage of the financial stringency in 
these countries to make them dependent upon the will of 
Berlin. 

Dr. Schacht is one of Europe’s greatest jugglers with 
economic arguments. On several occasions already he has 
staved off the disaster, which Hitler’s regime was bringing 
to Germany. Dr. Schacht had invented a clever method 
of obtaining a stranglehold over a number of the smaller 
European countries. During the period, which is now coming 
to an end, of a glut in the products of agriculture, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary and Bulgaria did not know in which 
direction to turn to find a market for their grain. This 
being unsaleable, they could not find the foreign currencies 
they needed to pay for foreign manufactured goods. In 
their predicament, Dr. Schacht approached the Rumanian 
and other Governments with a “ generous” offer to relieve 
them practically of their whole crop. 

As could have been expected, the offer was given glad 
consideration. The people did not think much of a possible 
trap. Yet it existed all right. When large quantities of 
agricultural produce had been exported to Germany, Dr. 
Schacht kindly declared that he was unable to pay for them 
in any form of cash. Instead, he offered the goods produced 
by German industries. When these goods were refused, 
he offered guns and munitions. The poor vendors, having 
parted with their wares and unable to obtain credit elsewhere, 
were obliged to agree to their countries being flooded with 
German industrial products, most of which they really did 
not need. It looked as if Dr. Schacht would be successful 
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with his plan of using the economic link to establish Hitler 
as master on the Danube and in the Balkans. 

The rise in prices fortunately has defeated this subtle 
manceuvre, and the prospect of a still higher price-level 
in the course of the current year will serve to break down 
German hegemony still further. Germany has been badly 
hit by this economic development. She is obliged now to go 
on buying the quantities of wheat and other foodstuffs she 
needs. This again sends up the price of production of the 
articles manufactured in Germany and handicaps them in 
foreign markets. Were it not for the heavy subsidies paid 
to industry by Dr. Schacht, the economic canker, which is 
devouring Germany, would be more apparent. 

The break-up of Dr. Schacht’s policy of economic invasion 
dates from the establishment last November of the Anglo- 
Franco-American agreement for the stabilization of cur- 
rencies. Its authors hardly could have foreseen the immense 
political effect that that agreement would have upon the 
situation in Europe. Yet this was so. After years of depres- 
sion for the first time people began to feel the approach of 
a greater freedom in international commerce. The system 
of trade by barter, introduced during the world crisis, and 
especially by the Germans, had been accepted as an inevitable 
expedient. But it had never won favour. People dislike 
the idea of being tied to a certain market and to be under 
the obligation to acquire certain goods at a stated price. 
More than that they deeply dislike not being able to spend 
money freely wherever they wish and on what pleases them. 
The Anglo-Franco-American agreement held out the promise 
of a freer flow of commercial relations. From that moment 
Dr. Schacht’s blandishments ceased to attract. 

At the same time the agreement, by holding out the 
prospect of intensified trade, stimulated the rise in the price 
of foodstuffs and commodities. The Danubian and Balkan 
States saw a trickle of foreign money come to their empty 
treasuries. The reign of Berlin was over before it had really 
started. 

Of course, the factor of rising prices for agricultural 
products must be taken together with the marked increase 
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in national armaments. Behind the rising wall of these 
nations have begun to feel some confidence in the future. 
All over the world elements of a return to a greater prosperity 
exist. If Germany likes to join in the general movement, 
well and good. If she stands out, it looks as if the world is 
about to make up its mind not to wait for her any longer. 
Having armed to protect the peace, it will now proceed with 
its economic development. 

People may say that the rise in the price of foodstuffs 
and commodities hits Great Britain equally with other 
nations. This is not true, because the producers of cereals 
in the world are at the same time the greatest buyers of 
British goods. For example, when the Argentine prospers, 
her railways pick up revenue. This is passed on to the British 
public either directly in the form of dividends, or indirectly 
by the placing in this country of orders for rails, rolling stock 
and other materials. British capital is invested all over the 
world in land, railways, mines and electrical undertakings. 
The City of London is the hub of the world’s financial trans- 
actions. So British investors may look forward to better 
returns on their capital, and this, in its turn, promises an 
increase in the turnover of trade at home. 

AUGUR. 
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IS THE LABOUR PARTY DEMOCRATIC ? 


I. 

Tur Labour Party—not excepting its inflamed and mortifying 
Left Wing, recently amputated—is at the present time 
professing a novel and most astonishing devotion to 
Democracy. It is lyrical in its eulogies of popular self- 
government ; it is vehement in its denunciation of Dictators ; 
it is urgent in its appeals to the police to suppress Sir Oswald 
Mosley and prevent processions of Blackshirts from staining 
the red radiance of London’s Orient ; above all it is clamorous 
in its cries to all the Free Peoples still left in the world to 
rally to the support of “the popularly-elected Democratic 
Government of Spain.” 

Spain, indeed, is at the moment the main source of its 
solicitude. With amazing obliquity it persists in regarding 
as democratic that sanguinary dictatorship of the criminal 
class at present dominating Valencia, Barcelona, and other 
unhappy Spanish cities. What, one asks, is the Labour 
Party’s definition of Democracy if it considers that Signor 
Caballero’s Moscow-ridden and murderous usurpation comes 
within its scope? Can the illusion that Democracy exists 
in Spain survive a perusal in Le Journal de Genéve (January 17) 
of the revelations of Signor Zamora who was President of the 
Spanish Republic until March of last year; or a perusal in 
the French L’Jllustration (January 30) of the indictment of 
Caballero’s communistic tyranny by Signor Lerroux who was 
Radical-Republican Prime Minister of Spain during the 
upheaval of 1934? This upheaval of 1934, indeed, is for the 
Labour Party a crucial problem. Here, established in 
Madrid since December, 1933, was a Government demo- 
cratically elected, but definitely anti-Communist, anti- 
Syndicalist, anti-Socialist, and anti-Anarchist in tone. It 
was openly defied by the revolutionary “ Frente Popular ” 
led by Signor Caballero himself who, in turn, was openly 
supported by Soviet Russia. Did any member of the Labour 
Party raise a voice in defence of Democracy or in denunciation 
of rebellion then? No: Labour’s zeal for Democracy did 
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not on that occasion display itself. Labour, it would appear, 
is democratic only when Democracy happens to vote for 
Socialism or Communism. 

This opinion is confirmed by what occurred in Russia 
itself in the autumn of 1917. In Russia at that time there 
was an ultra-democratic and republican Government led by 
A. F. Kerensky. It was violently overthrown by the Com- 
munist dictatorship of Lenin and Trotsky. Did British 
Labour protest against this destruction of Russian 
Democracy ? So far from doing so, many of its most 
responsible leaders warmly commended the action of the 
Bolsheviks, and themselves began to formulate plans for the 
supersession of the British Parliament, and for the establish- 
ment of a Soviet system in this country. 

Nay, further, when Labour to-day denounces Dictator- 
ships, does it include the Moscow dictatorship of Stalin—a 
dictatorship infinitely more cruel, more inquisitorial, more 
corrupt, and less intelligent than any established among any 
Western people? Notoriously, it does not do so. It is 
lamentable to read in the Liberal Press the shameful 
apologies put forward for the abominations of the recent 
treason-trials. 


IL. 

It is, indeed, painfully clear that the Labour Party when 
it professes zeal for Democracy is concealing its real enthusiasm 
which is for something totally different, namely, Socialism 
or Communism, by whatsoever means attained. It cares 
nothing for political principle. It is not genuinely demo- 
cratic. Its professed Democracy is what Disraeli would have 
called an “ organized hypocrisy.” In order that we may see 
the truth of this proposition let us, first, examine the nature 
of Democracy as opposed to Dictatorship; and, secondly, 
survey the record of the Labour Party and observe how its 
actions accord with the dictatorial rather than with the 
democratic mode of procedure. 


Democracy is government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. That is to say, it implies communal 
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solidarity. It is wholly incompatible with any sort of a class 
war, or with any such irremediable schism as divides Com- 
munists from Catholics in Spain, or Serbs from Croats in 
Jugo-Slavia. Its necessary postulate is the existence of a 
public opinion, a communal conscience, a general will. Only 
where these are to be found can it possibly function. For 
the method of Democracy is discussion, argument, debate, 
vote. Its essential characteristic is the dominance of reason 
in politics. And reason can prevail only where there is 
perfect freedom of speech, of press, of public meeting, of pul- 
pit, of procession. The ultimate authority in a democratic 
constitution is the majority vote of a freely-elected legislature. 
To such a vote the duty of all is obedience. The one right 
of a minority which does not approve of the vote is—by 
discussion, argument, and debate—to turn itself into a 
majority and rescind the vote. The whole process is 
essentially peaceful, rational, non-violent. 

Dictatorship, on the other hand, is based not on reason 
but on force. Its method is violence. It involves the 
suppression of liberty ; the prohibition of free speech; the 
censorship of the press; the banning of public meetings ; 
the tuning of the pulpit ; the limitation of procession to the 
armed forces of the dictator himself. It aims, not at the 
conversion of opponents, but at their extinction. In a word, 
Democracy stands for the force of argument; Dictatorship 
for the argument of force. Democracy counts heads; 
Dictatorship breaks them. 

IV. 

If it be borne in mind that the fundamental difference 
between Democracy and Dictatorship is the difference 
between reason (pure and peaceable) and violence (foul and 
belligerent), it will be at once realized that the Labour Party 
stands on the dictatorial and not on the democratic side. It 
is never willing to listen to reason; it is always ready for 
violence. Note, in particular, the following points. First, 
it is entirely adverse to freedom of thought and liberty of 
speech. Its representatives in Parliament and elsewhere are 
reduced to the rank of delegates, and are compelled to speak 
and to vote as the caucus dictates, Secondly, it expels from 
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its ranks such bodies and such individuals as do not conform 
to its standards and obey its commands. Thirdly, it howls 
down its opponents, breaks up their meetings, refuses to 
listen to their arguments, ignores their protests, excludes 
their communications from its hopelessly partisan press. It 
is a notorious fact that in a large number of Labour Con- 
stituencies no political meeting of any party antagonistic to 
Labour can possibly be held. The leaders of the Labour 
Party make no sort of effort to secure the maintenance of the 
primary conditions of effective Democracy. Fourthly, in a 
similar manner the processions of parties antagonistic to 
Socialism are impeded or broken up. What would the Labour 
leaders say if on May Day the provocative marches of Socialists 
and Communists to Hyde Park were interfered with by the 
gilded youth of Mayfair ? What acry concerning the menaced 
liberties of Englishmen would be raised! Yet Sir Oswald 
Mosley and his Fascists have just as much right to parade 
Whitechapel as Mr. Pollitt and his Communists have to 
invade Belgravia. Fifthly, what is more serious, the Labour 
Party is dominated by people who have no hesitation when 
it suits their purpose openly to defy the law. Under the 
guise of “‘ conscientious objection” or of “ class solidarity ” 
or of “ trade-union principle,” they refuse to obey the com- 
mands of the democratic legislature, and raise the standard 
of revolt. During the war, when the country was fighting 
for its very existence, the Government was incessantly 
harassed by the disloyal and illegal activities of revolutionary 
Labour organized on a large scale. Sixthly, Labour is deeply 
committed to the deadly Socialistic dogma of the Class War. 
It is a sectional party concerned with the interests of only 
one portion of the people, intensely and openly antagonistic 
to the interests of other portions. It is grossly unjust in its 
attacks on what it calls the bourgeoisie, the capitalists, the 
owners of land, the possessing classes. Large bodies of 
citizens who by their energy and thrift have provided the 
funds out of which the great industries of the country have 
been built up have nothing to look for from the Labour 
Party but abuse and spoliation. Those, too, who provide 
most of the £500,000,000 annually swallowed up by our 
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excessive ‘‘ Social Services” are threatened with complete 


extinction by a party that seems equally devoid of both 
gratitude and mercy. The sectionalism of the Labour Party 
is wholly incompatible with any genuine Democracy. 

Finally, and most serious of all, Labour is constantly 
prone to resort for the attainment of its aims to the essentially 
anti-democratic weapon of the Strike. If it cannot get what 
it wants by the proper constitutional methods of discussion 
and vote, out it brings its massed insensate myriads and 
disarrays the whole social and economic life of the community. 
Nothing could be more utterly alien from the spirit of 
Democracy. Nothing, moreover, short of war itself could 
possibly inflict more deadly injury not only upon the nation 
as a whole but also upon the working classes in particular. 
Ever since the infatuated Liberal Government in 1906, by its 
Trade Disputes Act, legalised anarchy and called it “a 
restoration of trade-union conditions,” the British Isles have 
been cursed by a constant recrudescence of syndicalist out- 
breaks. No sooner does any great industry—coal mining, 
cotton-spinning, shipping, railway—show signs of returning 
prosperity than it is faced by the prospect of some gigantic 
upheaval on the part of Labour, intended to divert all the 
profits of the enterprise from the hands of the shareholders 
into those of the employees. The effect of this iniquitous 
and short-sighted policy is seen in the plight of the present 
distressed or ‘‘ Special” areas. These distressed areas are 
precisely those in which the epidemic of strikes has been 
most virulent and most persistent. Who, for example, 
except a Christian martyr, would dream of starting any sort 
of a factory in South Wales ? He would know that as soon 
as ever it began to produce any profit, he would be faced 
by clamorous armies of Communists, Syndicalists, Socialists 
and Anarchists who, by incessant demands, by terrorist 
picketings, by menaces, and by strikes, would harass him to 
distraction and finally land him in bankruptcy. 

Strikes are essentially dictatorial. Their method is that 
combination of unreason and violence which is the antithesis 
of Democracy. No doubt, strikes sometimes arise on behalf 
of defensible causes ; but even so, their method is the wrong 
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one. And since such is the case, no strike should ever be 
allowed to succeed. For any Authority, and most of all for 


the Government, to yield to this anti-democratic coercion | 


is a grave betrayal of the democratic cause. There are no 
strikes in dictatorial countries: Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, do 
not tolerate them for a moment. The reason is that 
will not permit for an instant the establishment of a rival 
dictatorship. On the other hand, all the great democratic 
countries—Great Britain, France, America—are cursed by 
this anti-social blight, which in recent years has been develop- 
ing new features of irrationality and destructiveness. It is 
safe to say that if the great Democracies of the world cannot 
live according to their own principles, and cannot re-establish 
discipline among their unruly members, they will be doomed 
to a well-merited extinction at the hands of their better- 
disciplined rivals. 

In short, until the Labour Party can tolerate freedom of 
speech; until it can refrain from heresy-hunting; until it 
can prevent its supporters from breaking up the meetings 
and the processions of its opponents ; until it can secure the 
respect and obedience of its followers for laws of what they 
disapprove ; until it can convert itself from a sectional into a 
national party ; above all, until it can utterly repudiate the 
dictatorial weapon of the strike, it should refrain from calling 
it democratic, and from making any sort of appeal on behalf 
of Continental democracies. As things are at present, its 
professions of zeal for Democracy are nothing more than a 
nauseating hypocrisy. 
F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 
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THE CHALLENGE TO THE CROWN 


I. Mr. De VatEra. 
THE recent constitutional crisis has emphasised the unity 
and solidarity of the British Empire in its common allegiance 
to the Crown. There have been two discordant notes ; 
one came from the Irish Free State, or rather from its dictator, 
Mr. de Valera. 

A hundred years ago, Mommsen, the great German 
historian, wrote, “The Kelts have disrupted many States, 
but established none.” If Mommsen were alive to-day, he 
would have found further proof of his thesis in Mr. de Valera’s 
exploits. It is true that he is but half a Kelt, having been 
born in New York of an Irish mother and a Spanish father 
from Cuba. But a series of accidents has given him the 
opportunity for the last 20 years to organise the anti-British 
extremists in Ireland in order to disrupt, first, the Irish Free 
State which Collins, O’Higgins and Cosgrave had, at the 
sacrifice or risk of their lives, established on the basis of the 
1921 Treaty ; next to widen the gulf between North and South 
in Ireland which Cosgrave’s wise policy aimed at bridging ; 
and finally to strike a series of blows at the Crown and the 
British Commonwealth. No one has ever thrown doubt on 
his courage. 

Mr. de Valera was educated in Ireland and at an early 
age joined the then insignificant Republican Party which 
brought about the abortive rebellion of Easter, 1916. He 
was one of the leaders and commanded the rebel forces in 
Boland’s Mill, which ambushed and inflicted heavy loss on a 
raw British battalion marching from Kingston to Dublin. 
The rebellion was speedily crushed ; de Valera and his men 
surrendered. The leaders were tried and by court martial 
sentenced to death. The death sentence was carried out on 
all except de Valera who, as an American citizen (America 
was still neutral), had his sentence commuted to life imprison- 
ment. 

Within the year he was amnestied apparently without 
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conditions ; at once resumed his rebellious activities ; wag 
again arrested, convicted and imprisoned in Lincoln Jail, 
Escaping from there in 1918 he made his way to Ireland, 
where he was hailed as the revolutionary leader, thence to 
America where he was able to raise large funds for the Repub. 
lican cause ; he came back to Ireland in 1919. He was now 
acclaimed by the Sinn Fein Party as “ the President of the 
Irish Republic at home and abroad” and, as such was the 
prime mover in the renewal of the Anglo-Irish war with all its 
horrors, brutality and wanton destruction. The Republicans 
were, after two years’ struggle, almost ‘‘ down and out” (as 
admitted by Mr. Cosgrave), when Mr. Lloyd George in 1921, 
as head of the Coalition Government, decided to make a 
generous gesture. 

An agreement was reached with Collins, Griffiths and others 
(whose patriotism stood as high as Mr. de Valera’s in Irish 
estimation) and Ireland was given the status of a Dominion 
(such as Canada) in the Commonwealth under the British 
Crown. It was as much or more than any reasonable Nation- 
alist expected. But it did not satisfy Mr. de Valera. He 
at once repudiated the Irish plenipotentiaries and appealed 
to the recently elected Dail. The Dail, though representing 
almost exclusively the extreme Nationalists, ratified the 
Treaty by a small majority. 

The British Government at once fulfilled its part under th 
Treaty, withdrew its troops, disbanded the Royal Irish 
Constabulary and made over the administration to the new 
Free State Government under Griffiths and Collins. Their 
action was premature ; they did not reckon on Mr. de Valera, 
who rather than bow to the will of the majority—an axiom 
he is never tired of preaching when he commands the majority 
—plunged the unhappy country into Civil War with enormous 
losses of life and property. Mr. Cosgrave, who succeeded 
Griffiths and the murdered Collins, by resolute government 


crushed this rebellion in 1923. But Mr. de Valera, though | 


he had Jaid down arms, still headed the Republican element 
and by his appeals to anti-British feeling and to the cupidity 
of the ‘‘ Have-Nots”’ steadily strengthened his position in 
the Dail. 
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He even—contrary to his repeated declarations—con- 
sented to take, in 1927, the oath of allegiance that was made 
a condition of membership. By 1931 he had obtained a 
slight majority in the Dail, and the Cosgrave Government 
which, in spite of some lapses, had given the country ten 
years of security and progress, gave way to him. Since then 
he has been virtually dictator, and backed by a servile major- 
ity in the Dail, or Lower House, he has steadily set himself 
to remove all checks on his authority and, in defiance of the 
Treaty, to remove every link binding the Free State to the 
Crown and the Commonwealth. 

The oath of allegiance and the right of appeal to the 
Privy Council have disappeared ; the Senate has been abol- 
ished ; the annuities of £5 millions, due under the Land 
Purchase scheme financed by British capital, have been 
repudiated, the Governor-General representing the Crown 
has been made a cypher. 

All this has been done with the avowed intention of clear- 
ing the ground for a declaration of a Republic of the 26 
Counties (the Free State) or of the 32 Counties, including 
Ulster, when Mr. de Valera thinks the time opportune. 

Mr. de Valera’s reckless anti-British obsession was never 
more clearly shown than in the underhand manceuvres by 
which he took advantage of the crisis in December last, to 
rush through the Dail from one day to another, without 
giving time for thought or discussion, two revolutionary 
measures establishing a new Constitution. That Constitu- 
tion, on which he had promised to consult the electorate, is a 
flat negation of every provision of the 1921 Treaty, it removes 
the King even in name from all authority in internal affairs ; 
it abolishes his representative, the Governor-General ; Minis- 
ters are appointed not by the King but by the Dail or rather 
its Master, the President. The last shadow of the authority 
of the Crown within the Free State disappears. 

But even Mr. de Valera is kind enough to recognise that 
the Crown may have its uses. He is willing to recognise the 
King in external matters. 

Humour, as well as argument, was unfortunately lost on 
Mr. de Valera, who by his machine-made majority carried his 
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bills by 79 votes to 55. All honour to the 55 who were true 
to their allegiance ! 

But perhaps it was unconscious humour that led hive a 
few days after his affront to the Crown to broadcast a Christ. 
mas message to America in which he says :— 


“ As I have often told you, we wish to be on terms of friendship 
with the people of Britain, and obstacles to that friendship are being 
removed one by one. I look forward to the day when they will all 


have disappeared ! ” 


The uncharitable might call this statement, after he had 
done his best to belittle the Throne, hypocritical cant, though 
it is more likely to be the self-deception of a fanatical self. 


centred theorist pursuing a will-of-the-wisp rather than | 


realities. 

But Mr. de Valera’s vagaries, if unchecked and unchal- 
lenged, cannot but have disruptive effects in other parts of 
the Empire, where the disloyal elements have taken him as 
their guide. Thus, following his lead, the Congress in India, 
have just decided to boycott the Coronation. 

The recent conversations with the Dominions Secretary 
have only revealed once more Mr. de Valera’s intransigence ; 
he still insists on the inclusion of the Six Counties in his 
United Ireland, though he must know that would in present 
conditions provoke another Civil War. The economic war 
is a matter for settlement between the Free State and Great 
Britain and the approaching general election will probably 
make him more disposed to a settlement which, as he knows, 
is earnestly desired by his own supporters. But the con- 


stitutional issue is one which involves the Empire as a whole | 


and is therefore one for adjudication by the Imperial Con- 
ference as representing the British Commonwealth. 


MicuarEL O’DwYEr. 


II. GENERAL HERTZzOG. 


It might safely have been predicted that General Hertzog 
would not let pass the opportunity occasioned by the abdi- 
eation of his former Majesty for carrying one stage further 
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his plan for embodying in Union constitutional practice the 
idea that it is within the legal competence of the Union 
Parliament validly to depose his so-styled “‘ King of South 
Africa,” and thus leave clear the way for the substitution of 
a President when “ the will of the people requires it.” Accord- 
ingly, when his Bill relating to the abdication was published, 
it was found to declare that the Throne had become vacant 
on December 10, and that his present Majesty had then 
succeeded to it. As on this footing all acts done by his former 
Majesty on and since December 10, and those of his present 
Majesty since that date require validation to avoid challenge 
in the Law Courts, ratification and indemnity is by the Bill 
to be given thereto. 

General Hertzog’s object is two-fold. Although the Act 
passed by the Imperial Parliament on December 11 declares 
that the Union of South Africa has assented thereto, he 
repudiates its effectiveness within the Union, to avoid any 
recognition of the right of that Parliament to legislate for the 
Empire. To justify this view he has relied on the variation 
in the Statute of Westminster incorporated in the Status 
Act of 1934, where in place of the Executive assent 
there required to Acts intended to apply to the Empire the 
consent of the Union Parliament was substituted—a depar- 
ture from the Statute for which there was, as was pointed 
out, no legal warrant, the power to amend Imperial Acts not 
extending, as Section 2 of the Statute provides, to that enact- 
ment itself. The underlying purpose is to repudiate the 
continued legal unity of the Empire as a State entity. Then, 
by adopting December 10 for the date of the accession of 
the new King, he attempts to fortify his repeated view that 
the latter is a “‘ King of South Africa,”’ a King separate and 
and apart from the English Monarch, one capable of being 
appointed and deposed at the will of the Union Parliament, 
and further, not necessarily identified with acts, such as the 
supreme act of a declaration of war, with the King of England. 
This is, of course, a view highly pleasing—as indeed he 
indicated—to Dr. Malan, the leader of the Nationalists in 
opposition and a complete repudiation of the assurances with 
teference to the common King given by General Smuts, the 
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Deputy Prime Minister, when he lent his aid to the passage on 
of the Status Act in 1934. | dis 

The circumstance that the facts of the situation do not fit est 
his premises does not disturb the Prime Minister. Neither ral 
his former nor his present Majesty treated the Instrument of fol 
Abdication as effective until the passing of the English Act fu 
on December 11. Nor did the South African Government ; op 
for, apart from other acts on its part, it was in actual com- { dr 
munication with King Edward VIII as King on that day. of 
Now it is proposed to require the Governor-General to acknow- of 


ledge in the name of his present Majesty that—in effect— 
he usurped the throne on December 10, and that the acts of 
his King then and on the 11th were invalid. 

In Parliament the Prime Minister declared that his view 
that the Instrument became effective at the time—what 
precise time he does not, nor does anyone, know—it was signed 
rested on some principle of South African law. Mr. Pirow was 
deputed to handle the Bill in Committee, doubtless because of 
his facility for sweeping reason aside. He discovered the } 


supposed principle to be the reference to the abdication of It 
King James II in the Bill of Rights, which—in circumstances It 
entirely inapposite—treated the throne as vacant because of Or 
facts which were declared to amount to abdication by the Ci 
occupant. The Parliamentary draughtsman advised against } sic 
the view taken by the Government. 

It might have been supposed that the legal advisers of the of 
British Government and the House of Commons had some a 
qualification for determining what the law of England on ce 
this subject really was. But this was not so. If they are th 
correct, and General Hertzog induces the South African Par- — Cs 
liament to persist in declining to recognise the Imperial Act, ha 
then, pending the grant of indemnity the Bill calls for, Parlia- | “ 
ment itself, being convened in the name of a de facto King, is of 
acting in excess of its own powers under the Constitution. m 

Possibly General Hertzog was envious of the apparent | St 
success of Mr. de Valera in reducing the King—or the “ Con- 
stitutional organ” as he is styled in the Irish Free State al 
legislation—to the level, in respect of external affairs, of the | Ww. 


holder of a dormant Power of Attorney, brought into action 
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on a decision of the Executive Council! The same policy is 
discernible here. The kingly office is to be lowered in public 
esteem. His representative here is to be seconded from the 
ranks of local politicians, and step by step, the traditional 
forms and ceremonies attaching to the discharge of the 
functions of his office abrogated or degraded. When public 
opinion has become, as is no doubt hoped, ready for a further 
drastic change, the announcement will be made that a “‘ King 
of South Africa’ is an anachronism repugnant to “ the will 
of the people.” 


C. W. A. CouLTER. 


LONDON LORE 


Ir’s a pity they've shut down London’s oldest brewery. 
It was in 1349 that Edward III, in fulfilment of a vow to 
Our Lady of Grace, founded on Tower Hill an abbey of 
Cistercian monks, with its mill and brewhouse on the Thames 
side. 

These, at the Dissolution, were acquired under the name 
of the Red Lion Brewery by Benjamin Gonson, who occupied 
a similar position at the Admiralty to that of Mr. Pepys a 
century later. Gonson sold it to Giles Harrison, who held 
the contract for supplying beer to the English garrison in 
Calais. He died in 1551, and after passing through several 
hands the brewery came to the Parsons family, makers of 
“ Parsons’ Black Champagne,” as Goldsmith called it. Two | 
of them filled the civic chair, and in their time the ancient 
mill on the river side became known as Alderman Parsons 
Stairs. 

In 1802 the Red Lion was purchased by Henry Hoare 
and traded as Hoare & Co. until its recent amalgamation 
with the Anchor Brewery at Mile End. 


C. P, 
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Prior to the World War, the Balkans kept Europe in a state 
of perpetual perturbation. It sounds almost ironical, and 
yet it is true to say that to-day the Balkan States are one 
of the elements of European stability and peace! The 
danger zone has shifted to Central Europe. It is the Vienna- 
Prague-Budapest triangle that now provokes anxiety. 

During the January session at Geneva men talked of 
Spain, of Germany’s colonial demands, of the cut and thrust 
between Mr. Eden, Monsieur Blum and Herr Hitler ; but what 
actually concerned them most deeply and anxiously was 
Central Europe, and particularly Czechoslovakia. Many 
things have been happening of late in the Upper Valley of the 
Danube to add to this inquietude. The apparent consolida- 
tion of what Signor Mussolini calls “the Rome-Berlin axis ” 
is among them. Intended, in Rome at least, to be a safe- 
guard of peace, it has turned out to be an element of increased 
restlessness in Central Europe. Until lately the Danubian 
rivalry between Germany and Italy preserved some sort of 
crude balance in Vienna and Budapest. That rivalry 
was metamorphosed into a so-called mutual friendliness, and 
the result of it is not yet clear. 

The late Dr. Dollfuss had invented a new Austrian policy : 
that of relying upon the fierce Italian hound to keep the 
German wolf away from the Vienna sheepfold. Chancellor 
Schuschnigg followed in his footsteps until July, 1936, when he 
concluded the Austro-German agreement that practically 
placed Germany and Italy on an equal footing in Austria. 
Mussolini had assented to this because he envisaged a close 
collaboration with Germany in the Spanish adventure and 
was glad of the opportunity to remove the Viennese bone of 
contention between himself and Hitler. 

Given the greater military power of Germany, her racial 
and language ties with Austria and the traditional dislike of 
the Austrians for Italy, it was evident that an equal balance 
between German and Italian influence in Vienna could not 
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be maintained for long after they were placed in that state of 
parity. German influence increased as rapidly and visibly 
as Italian influence diminished and declined. The dissolution 
of the Heimwehr, the disappearance from active and practical 
politics of Prince Starhemberg, who had ever been the Italian 
standard-bearer in Austria, the recall of Signor Moreale, who 
from his office in the Italian Legation in Vienna had for years 
either directed or potently influenced the direction of Austrian 
policy these are some of the manifest proofs of the advancing 
German prestige. 

Things reached such a pass that most of the stoutest 
supporters of the Schuschnigg Administration took alarm. 
They realised that whatever might be the Chancellor’s wishes 
or intentions, they were in effect being rapidly ‘‘ Nazified ”’ ; 
that if the process continued Austria within a few months 
would become a mere adjunct of Berlin, with Herr von Papen 
as a sort of Resident-General for Hitler. There was a sudden 
and sharp reaction, which is still vigorously developing at 
the time these lines are being penned. 

The first outward sign of the new outlook was the issue 
to the press of a communiqué, insertion of which was com- 
pulsory, solemnly denying that, in the event of a European 
war, Austria would fight on the German side and affirming 
the Government’s determination to remain neutral. A series 
of demonstrations followed, culminating in February in the 
seizure of an Austrian weekly for having published an article 
eulogising Hitler and all his works. But most significant 
was the issue overnight of new official instructions to the press 
regarding Spanish affairs. They implied an absolute reversal 
of the policy that had been pursued and the sentiments that 
had dominated the Administration up to that moment. 
Valencia telegrams were to be given precedence over Burgos 
messages ; the press was directed to inform the public that 
neither in Valencia nor in Bilbao did such things as Com- 
munist Governments exist, and that General Franco’s troops 
were, to a large extent, composed of barbarians and infidels 
fighting against a civilised and Christian people. 

This sudden and complete volte face was surprising enough 
in itself ; but it became positively amazing when one reflected 
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that it was directed as much against Italy as against Germany, 
since both these Powers were supporting Franco’s cause. 
There could be but one interpretration, if not explanation of 
this step. It meant that while on the one hand the Austrian 
Roman Catholics sorely resented the Nazi pressure, Chancellor 
Schuschnigg conjectured that Mussolini was now so deeply 
involved with Germany that effective support against German 
influence could no longer be expected from him. The staff 
upon which he had leaned was clearly bending ; this trans- 
formation of outlook of course implied a complete change of 
direction both in home and foreign policy. 

Abroad it meant an effort to disengage Austria from the 
Germano-Italian pair of pincers ; an attempt to garner support 
from the Western democracies. At home it meant discover- 
ing some basis of understanding with the forbidden, but by 
no means extinct, forces of the Left—the democratic and 
even the Socialistic elements. Indeed, conversations were 
commenced with the Labour leaders and revolved round such 
questions as the restoration of full rights—including the elec- 
tion of office-bearers—to the trade unions, and along this 
path to a gradual return to more democratic and repre- 
sentative methods of government. The Christian Socialists 
at the same time sought to gain the sympathy of the Legiti- 
mists. Government-controlled newspapers published inspired 
notes hinting at a change in the Little Entente countries 
towards a Hapsburg restoration in Vienna. Subsequently on 
February 15th, in a speech which attracted world-wide atten- 
tion, Chancellor Schuschnigg, much to the dislike of the 
German press, definitely staked the Austrian people’s claim 
to bring back the Hapsburgs whenever it thought fit to do so. 
These two tactical lines are not in any way antagonistic ; 
on the contrary they are intended to converge. A constitu- 
tional monarchy is a common denominator of agreement, 
if not actually the common goal of both. 

It will be recalled that a half-hearted attempt in the same 
sense was made in the spring of 1936. That was premature ; 
the European situation was not as threatening as it is to-day ; 
the full measure of the German danger had not yet been 

experienced by the Austrian Roman Catholics. Those who 
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are fighting for this cause to-day are frankly optimistic. 
But they have not yet won their battle. Far from it. The 
Nazis are active. Herr von Papen is at work. The so-called 
“ pronounced Nationals,” the old pan-German elements are 
putting up a desperate resistance in Germany’s interests. 
It is too early to foresee what the upshot will be, but it is at 
least reassuring to note that, after some years of wandering 
in the wilderness, the present rulers of Austria—or at least 
some of them—have realised the danger and are now trying 
to steer another, a better and a safer course. 

For entirely different reasons, and in a much smaller 
degree, and despite, too, Herr Hitler’s vehement protestations 
to the contrary, a tendency to break away from German 
tutelage is also observable in Hungary. The originator of 
the Central European Fascist bloc—comprising Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Italy and Poland—was the late M. Julius 
Gémbés. He firmly believed both in Fascism in general and 
in Hitlerian Germany in particular. Had he lived he certainly 
would have kept Hungary steadfast and true to that policy. 
But he died and the men who have replaced him are by no 
means so convinced of the advantages of a German association 
and connection. Moreover they are believed by many 
observers to be little more than the “ easers”’ and preparers 
of the way for Count Bethlen, who inclines more to Western 
than to German attaches. So far as Hungary is concerned, 
the situation has been somewhat changed by two events. 
The first is the reconciliation of Poland with France, which 
seems to exclude the possibility of Poland joining a coalition 
led by Germany. The second is a complete revulsion of senti- 
ment in Slovakia. 

And thereby hangs a tale of no mean importance. To- 
wards the end of 1936 the Government of a great European 
Power secured a copy of an extraordinarily interesting 
memorandum, part of an exchange of views between the 
German Foreign Office and the German General Staff. This 
document revealed the existence of a very definite plan for 
“dealing with ” Czechoslovakia. The plan may be summar- 
ised in this fashion: A rising of the Hungarian minority 
would be organised. The insurgents would count upon 
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support, or at least benevolent neutrality, from the Slovakian 
peasant population, which feels itself aggrieved by the 
centralised rule of Prague, resents the presence of Czech 
officials and lives in a state of deplorable penury. Hungary, 
while officially “ non-interventionist,” would—after approved 
Spanish precedent—pour arms and “ volunteers” over the 
border. While the bulk of the Czechoslovakian army turned 
southward to crush the insurrection, a new “ spontaneous 
rising’ would take place in Bohemia and Germany would 
play towards the German-speaking insurgents the same rile 
as Hungary towards the Slovakian Hungarians. Czecho- 
slovakia would rapidly succumb under the double blow. 
Moreover, the whole thing being “ civil war” and Berlin and 
Budapest being both officially non-interventionist, the Spanish 
precedent this time would be invoked to secure general 
neutrality. In the name of peace, France, Soviet Russia and 
the Little Entente States would remain passive. The treaties 
of alliance would not come into operation. Such was the 
conception in rough outline. 

That the Government of the late M. Gémbés warmly 
approved this plan is evident from the memorandum. But 
things have altered since then. M. Krofta has tabled pro- 
posals which, however belatedly, will give the Slovakians and 
even the Hungarian minority in Slovakia satisfaction for 
their most important demands. And certain reforms are 
being adopted, the effect of which is an improvement in the 
conditions of life and labour of the Slovakian peasantry. By 
its action the Prague Government, in the nick of time, has 
drawn one of the most dangerous stings of the Berlin plan, 
and this fact has not been without effect in Hungarian Govern- 
ment circles. 

The situation in Czechoslovakia itself remains, however, 
one of real gravity. How grave may be partly gathered from 
the following passage from an aide-mémoire on the European 
situation written by a German general staff officer and recently 
published in the French and Swiss press :— 


“‘ Czechoslovakia presents itself as first aim of invasion (Angriffsziel). 
. The following is the point of view of the Ministry of War on this ques- 
tion : 
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‘ We have up till now borne passively the provocation of our Eastern 
neighbours as regards the ill-treatment inflicted on German minorities. 
We have not reacted when neighbouring Powers have imposed Colonial 
methods on German regions. As National Socialists we are bound to 
apply racial principles to foreign affairs. It is therefore evident that 
the day is fast approaching when we shall have to take action to protect 
our German brethren on the other side of the frontier. If these provo- 
cations continue, the day will come when our national sentiment will 
explode ; on that day we will strike ! 


“Ways and means of so doing have been examined with the greatest 
care. The General Staff foresees the occupation of the Bohemian 
industrial region with lightning-like rapidity. The Czechoslovakian 
army will be overwhelmed before Soviet reinforcements have time to 
come to its aid. One may, however, count upon the intervention of 
Soviet Russian bombing squadrons within the first hours and there is 
no desire to under-estimate the value of such an intervention. It is 
believed that, while Roumania might allow Russian planes to fly over 
her territory, she will not tolerate the passage of a Soviet army. Besides 
which, the lines of communication of a Soviet army, after crossing 
Roumanian territory, would run parallel with the Hungarian frontier, 
and so be exposed to attack by the Hungarian and Austrian forces.” 


Incidentally, it is interesting to note that at the time 
that this memorandum was penned, that is to say, in January, 
1937, the German General Staff apparently still reckoned upon 
the certainty of armed help from Hungary and Austria— 
doubtless a reflection of Herr Hitler’s indignant repudiation 
of Mr. Eden’s alleged theory that Germany was isolated and 
preferred isolation. But that confident German expectation, 
as we have seen, may be deceived. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that this will be so. But even in that case the position 
of Czechoslovakia is not an enviable one. 

Her strategic situation is one of extreme weakness and 
difficulty, as a glance at the map will show. Her army, for 
all its valour, its fine equipment and its excellent training 
and discipline, suffers from the same fundamental disability 
that brought the Austro-Hungarian army to defeat in 1914- 
1918: it includes contingents of various races and languages, 
notably an alarmingly large percentage of soldiers of German 
blood, German speech, and German sympathies. Of her 
friends and allies, some are doubtful and others are far 
removed. Poland, still weeping over Teschen, is sullen and 
perchance might even prove hostile. Roumania and Jugo- 
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slavia are very uncertain props. Russia is geographically 
separated from Czechoslovakia. France is a long way off, 
and it would be many months probably before a French 
army could march through the Black Forest to her rescue, 

Little wonder then if feeling in Prague to-day is both 
perturbed and despondent. And small wonder, too, that 
there should be many casting about for some means to obviate 
the threatened attack, by placating the probable aggressor. 
The number of Czechoslovakian politicians advocating con- 
cessions to a menacing Germany is growing apace. Some 
of the schemes for giving autonomy to the German-speaking 
districts that one hears mooted in semi-official circles in 
Prague come little short of handing over these vital provinces 
to the tender mercies of Hitlerian Germany. Conversations 
are taking place between Henlein, the German leader, and 
men who are, or pretend to be, the authorised interpreters 
of the Prague Cabinet’s intentions. 

This suggests no reflection upon the courage or the well- 
known patriotism of the Czechs. But they feel that they are 
in a situation where it may be advisable to sacrifice a great 
deal in order to preserve what remains. They seem to share 
Montaigne’s view that in the long run it is easier to sacrifice 
great than small things. There is no doubt that the attitude 
of the Western Powers during the past two or three years 
has been responsible for this development. The Laval 
policy almost destroyed France’s prestige in Central Europe. 
England’s vacillation over the Abyssinian conflict enfeebled 
her prestige. The passive acceptance by the Locarno Powers 
of the flagrant Rhineland outrage of March 7, 1936, and of 
every other cynically insolent repudiation of Treaty obliga- 
tions and of the sanctity of moral law, had a most damaging 
echo in Prague, in Bucarest and in Belgrade. 

Happily there has been a stiffening in the attitude of 
Great Britain and France of late. The firmness displayed 


over the Moroccan question, the insistence that there should | 


be no favouritism in the “ control” of the Spanish frontiers 
and ports and that Russia had equal rights with either Italy 
or Germany or both, the clear-cut nature of Mr. Eden’s and 
M. Blum’s speeches in January, have not been altogether 
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without effect. Indeed, there was a moment when a positive 
thrill of revived admiration ran through Central Europe when 
the delayed and almost suppressed news of the strong action 
by the French Government leaked out. On January 7 the 
Blum Cabinet, in the face of the growing official testimony 
not merely of German interference but of the actual infiltra- 
tion of Spanish Morocco, sent for the German Chargé d’ Affaires 
(in the absence of the German Ambassador), and politely but 
firmly informed him that unless there were forthcoming 
immediate assurances that this mischievous and menacing 
policy should immediately cease, a French battleship would 
immediately proceed to Ceuta and not merely for spectacular 
purposes. The message was received at the Wilhelm- 
strasse with profound consternation. The group of generals 
and officers whom Hitler summoned for a conference at his 
rural retreat advised him that this meant an international 
incident of the utmost gravity whose consequences they were 
unprepared to meet. And so Hitler and his merry band 
promptly climbed down. With his hand over his heart he 
swore that none but harmless technicians remained in Spanish 
Morocco! It was a tribute to the efficacy of strong and 
serious severity in place of slobbering pusillanimity ; a vivid 
and striking contrast to that debilitating incertitude which 
had characterised France’s policy some nine months 
previously. I repeat that it had its beneficent repercussions 
among the smaller nations. But, truth to tell, the men of 
Prague are still a little sceptical of new-found fervour for 
unbending resolution and inflexible strength ; they are won- 
dering whether these signs and portents of a new and un- 
yielding tenacity of purpose are not merely flashes in the 
pan; whether London and Paris really intend to remain 
firm, to “‘ call” Hitler’s perpetual “ bluff’? and thus conscious 
of their renascent strength and of the principles for which 
they stand, to take the only course that may yet preserve 
peace in Europe. 

If the developments of the next few weeks or months 
demonstrate that in fact, the small nations of Central and 
Eastern Europe have the great democracies behind them and 
that collective security is not a vain word or an empty phrase 
to which they are rendering lip service alone, then all may yet 
be well with Europe and the world. To-day that is the lesson 
that is writ so large in Central Europe, that he who runs may 
read. 

W. CROTCH. 
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WE HAVE BEEN WARNED* 


Mr. Durr Cooper, the Secretary of State for War, speaking 
at the Constitutional Club on January 18 is reported (vide 


The Times) to have said :— 


“T believe it (recruiting) will improve: but the alternative is not 
necessarily conscription and people who talk lightly of conscription 
for the Regular Army have never given full consideration to the 
problem. We do not want a vast Regular Army for home service 
such as those on the Continent ; we want a small Regular Army for 
foreign service... . 

“T have never contemplated conscription in peace-time as a 
possibility. At the same time, if war were to come again, if we were 
once more plunged into such a fearful catastrophe as another European 
war, there is little doubt that conscription would come as it did in the 
last war.” 

May one enquire who are the “ people who talk lightly 
of conscription” without having given full consideration to 
the problem? I believe that I am justified in saying that the 
late Field Marshal Lord Roberts gave, in his time, full con- 
sideration to the problem. Let me quote two extracts from 
a speech made by him at Manchester on October 22, 1912, on 
the need for National Service, which is a mild form of con- 
scription :— 

“In the year 1912, our German friends, I am well aware, do not— 
at least in sensible circles—assert dogmatically that a war with Great 
Britain will take place this year or next ; but in their heart of hearts 
they know, every man of them, that—just as in 1866 and just as in 
1870—war will take place the instant the German forces by land and 
sea are, by their superiority at every point, as certain of victory as 
anything in human calculation can be made certain. Germany strikes 
when Germany’s hour has struck. That is the time-honoured policy of 
her Foreign Office. That was the policy relentlessly pursued by 
Bismarck and Moltke in 1866 and 1870. It has been her policy decade 
by decade since that date. It is her policy at the present hour. . . . 

“‘ Such, gentlemen, is the origin, and such the considerations which 
have fostered in me the growth of this conviction—the conviction that 
in some form of National Service is the only salvation of the British 
Empire. The Territorial Force is now an acknowledged failure—a 
failure in discipline, a failure in numbers, a failure in equipment, a 
failure in energy.” 


By way of contrast to Lord Roberts’ considered opinion in 
* The" writer wishes to’acknowledge his debt to Ordeal by Battle, by the 


late F. S. Oliver, from which he has taken the extracts from the speeches 
of Lord Roberts and Mr. Runciman. 
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1912 as to what would happen when Germany’s hour had 
struck, let me recall the words of Mr. Runciman, a member 


of the Cabinet at that time and now :— 


“The speech (of Lord Roberts at Manchester) was not only 
deplorable and pernicious but likewise dangerous. If it were resented 
in Germany he (Mr. Runciman) would like Germany to know that it 
is resented no less in England. War is only inevitable when statesmen 
cannot find a way round, or through difficulties that may arise ; or are 
so wicked that they prefer the hellish methods of war to any other 
method of solution; or are so weak as to allow soldiers, armament 
makers or scaremongers to direct their policy.” 


It is interesting to recall here that, in view of Lord Roberts’ 
consistent advocacy of National Service in Great Britain, 
his name was put forward by M. Clemenceau as deserving of 
the Nobel Peace Prize—for he strove earnestly to prevent 
war. 

The relevant factors in considering the likelihood, or 
otherwise, of an aggressive war by Germany in the near 
future are disquietingly like those prior to 1914. Lord 
Roberts, in 1912, said, in effect, to the Liberal Government :— 
You have been Warned. He referred, inter alia, to the Agadir 
incident (1911), to the result of Lord Haldane’s visit to 
Germany (1912), and to the German Army Bill and War Loan 
(1913), the significance of which events was disregarded by 
the Government of that day: apart from the unofficial 
announcements in the German Press of the War Programme :— 
First, France, and, incidentally, Belgium ; then Russia ; then 
England. 

Who will now tell the people of England the significance, 
severally and collectively, of the sudden denunciation of the 
Locarno pact: the occupation and fortification of the de- 
militarised zone of the Rhineland : the unilateral denunciation 
of the “waterways” section of the Versailles Treaty: of 
both the secret and open increases in the German Fleet, Army 
and Air Arm: of conscription : of the abnormal votes for the 
fighting and auxiliary services: of General Goebbels’ slogan 
“Guns before Butter’: of the re-armaments programme ? 

Does the National Government contemplate a repetition 
of the wasteful, murderous, unjust results of the voluntary 
system of unreadiness in 1914 ; that is to say :—the enrolment, 
first, of the finest manhood in the country, those animated by 
honour and duty: married men with families: skilled arti- 
ficers, engineers, miners and others wanted in munition 
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factories ; while others stayed at home and lined their pockets, 
Has the National Government forgotten the discreditable 
shifts to which their predecessors in 1914-15 were driven to 
induce men to enlist ; the frantic appeals to women to “ send 
their men ”’ : circulars to householders, and other propaganda 
each and all entirely opposed to the democratic principle of 
equality of service and sacrifice ? 

No useful purpose is served by crying over spilt milk ; but 
one can take measures to avoid breaking the pitcher in 
future. I suggest, therefore, that the Government should 
now trust the people completely in the matter of the need for 
National Service. Let Ministers tell the Houses of Parliament 
plainly, the extent of our national obligations to other Powers 
in the event of aggressive war on us, or on our friends. Leta 
statement of unvarnished facts, readily to be understood, be 
issued briefly setting out—for example :— 

(a) Our obligations to our Dominions and Possessions Overseas and to 

our friends in Europe. 

(6) The populations respectively of :— 

(1) Great Britain, the countries of the Empire, and of the 
nations of our friends and their armed strength. 

(2) The nation, or nations, from which danger may be appre- 
hended and their armed strength. 

(c) The deficit in our present armed strength required to be made 

good in order to fulfil our obligations to meet potential enemies. 

(d) The requirements necessary to maintain adequate reinforcements ; 

guns, munitions, transport, equipment, clothing and rations after 
the ovtbreak of hostilities. 

Memories are proverbially short ; but there are in the 
present cabinet those who saw how our so-called voluntary 
system caused the ruin of Belgium in 1914, and, very nearly, 
the ruin of France; to say nothing of the immense and 
wasteful expenditure during war years, for which we are now 
paying heavily. 

Mr. Baldwin has reminded us that England’s Frontier is 
on the Rhine. What means does the Voluntary System give 
us to defend that Frontier? Our fellow-countrymen are 
fully capable of understanding plain statements of fact—if 
they can come by them. It is they who must decide whether 
—the facts having been put before them—they will again 
endure the nightmare of unreadiness suffered in the Great 
War : or whether they will avoid such horror by being ready 
to defend themselves ; this land of ours, and the freedom we 
own. Those who would be free must pay the price of 
freedom: bearing in mind the parable of the strong man 
armed who keepeth his goods in peace. ee 
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TWO RUSSIAN POETS 


Qn the afternoon of February 7, 1837, two sleighs drawn 
by horses, their harness decked with tinkling bells, travelled 
rapidly along a road not far from St. Petersburg and drew 
up near a wood. The snow lay deep on the wayside, where 
four men alighted. Three of them set to work to tread 
out a path in the snow, while the fourth sat on a hummock 
watching these preparations. The man who remained seated 
was the poet Pushkin ; the other principal in the duel about 
to take place was the young Baron Hekkeren-Dantes (or 
D’Anthés: the Russian spelling is adapted); his second was 
Viscount d’Archiak, attaché of the French Embassy ; 
Pushkin’s second was Colonel Danzas. The trodden path 
was twenty paces long and a yard wide; two cloaks were 
placed on the ground ten paces apart and five paces from 
either end, to mark the barrier beyond which neither com- 
batant was to pass. Pushkin and Dantes, pistols in hand, 
took post at the ends of the path. 

On the signal given by Danzas throwing down his hat, 
the two adversaries advanced to the barrier. Dantes fired 
first, and Pushkin, shot through the body, fell face down 
upon the snow, which was incarnadined with his blood. He 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ I am wounded!” and his opponent made as if 
to approach and offer help; but Pushkin called out, “‘ Do 
not move, I am strong enough to fire my shot!” His pistol 
was choked with snow, but Danzas handed him another one, 
and, supporting himself on his left arm, he fired. Dantes 
fell, having sustained a severe contusion ; the bullet, striking 
his left arm which was raised to protect his chest, was deflected 
by a button. Pushkin threw up his pistol, shouting, 
“Bravo!” He was bleeding profusely; no surgeon was 
present ; he was taken back to his house, where he died after 
two days of agony. 

He was 38 at his death, the most famous of Russian 
poets, not only in the dawn of Russian literature at the 
beginning of the last century but of all time. His statue 
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at the top of the Tverskaya Boulevard in Moscow represents 
him with a mass of black hair, side whiskers, and an exotic 
cast of countenance due to his descent from an African in 
the service of Peter the Great. He had called out Dantes 
in order to vindicate the honour of his family, on which hig 
adversary had cast aspersions, exaggerated by the High 
Society of St. Petersburg, which may have been composed, 
as Byron said of the London of his day, of “ those four 
thousand persons who are still up when others are in bed.” 
The fame and influence of Byron had spread to Russia 
as to other parts of Europe. Pushkin’s longest poem, Hugene 
Onegin, was in some measure inspired by Beppo and Don 
Juan; Mazeppa appears in his Poltava; his Eastern Tales, 
such as Ruslan and Liudmela and The Caucasian Prisoner, 
followed the fashion of the age. Moslems, Giaours, and 
women of the harem were favourite themes. He was also a 
competent prose writer. His history of the rebellion of 
Pugachov, the self-styled Tzar of the Urals, and his story, 
The Captain's Daughter, based on the same episode, are 
especially noteworthy. It is of interest to recall that among 
those who joined the Cossack rebel was a landowner named 
Ulianov, probably an ancestor of Lenin, for he bore the 
same patronymic and came from the same district. 
Russian writers then laboured under severe restrictions 
imposed by the Censor. The death penalty was not inflicted 
for misdemeanours, but recalcitrant poets were banished to 
the Caucasus. It is related that the Church complained to 
Benkendorf, the Chief Censor, of a line in Eugene Onegin 
referring to “‘ storks sitting on the crosses of Moscow churches.” 
Benkendorf, with an unwonted sense of humour, replied that 
the storks really did sit on the crosses, so the Chief of Police 
was to blame for permitting this, not the poet for stating the 
fact. Turgeniev was placed under arrest for calling Gogol 
“great” in writing of his death in 1852; and a Moscow 
editor was punished for issuing his newspaper with a black 
border on the same occasion. Uvarov, in a book on Greek 
Antiquities, was not allowed to say that Emperors had been 
killed  ; they died ” or “‘ perished.” Mikhelin, a member 
of the Censor’s Committee, was found expunging from 
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ancient history the names of all great men of Greece and 
Rome who held republican opinions. 

Pushkin, a few days before his tragic end, had made the 
acquaintance of a young officer of the Guards, Michael 
Lermontov, who had been writing poetry for some time but 
had hitherto published none. Lermontov now composed a 
poem on the death of Pushkin, in which he condemned “ the 
greedy crowd standing around the Throne, executioners of 
liberty, genius, and renown, sheltering under the protection 
of the law,” whose scandalous tongues had driven the dead 
poet to his fate. A copy of this poem, inscribed by the 
sender ‘‘A Call to Revolution,” reached the Tzar, who 
banished the author to a regiment in the Caucasus. As with 
Byron, by whose poetry he was influenced, exile in the East 
inspired Lermontov’s Eastern Tales, and he soon succeeded 
Pushkin in public estimation. 

Among many poems of great merit is his Circassian drama, 
Demon, containing those four musical verses, well known in 
Rubinstein’s opera, which he recited to a friend when leaving 
for the Caucasus and expressing a prevision of his melancholy 
fate: ‘‘ They will kill me, Vladimir ! ” he exclaimed, referring 
to the “greedy crowd” whose enmity he had aroused. 
Demon presents some fine pictures of Caucasian life, character, 
and scenery. In the shadow of Elburz and Kazbek, the poet 
like 

“Shelley dips 
His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and e:lipse.”’ 
Through his work, both prose and poetry, runs a vein of 
mournful pessimism, so prevalent in Russian literature. 

Lermontov, who was born in 1814, claimed descent from 
Thomas the Rhymer of Ercildoune. Already at 27 he had 
established his eminent place in Russian literature. But 
these ‘‘ Pilgrims of Eternity ” were doomed to a tragic fate. 
On July 27, 1841, Lermontov fell at the foot of Mount 
Mashuk, shot through the heart in a duel with Martinov, a 
brother-officer whom he had lampooned in his tale, A Hero 
of Our Time. A violent thunderstorm amid the heights above 


was a fitting requiem for the passing of his turbulent spirit. 


R. G. Burton. 
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21 TO 25 MARCH, 1918 


WE had been preparing for “‘ der Tag’ ever since the abortive 
‘“* Cambrai stunt ”’ at the end of 1917. The higher formations 
had been provided with maps showing reserve lines of defence 
and “‘ switches ” of every hue. Infantry trenches and battery 
positions had been prepared as far as time would allow, 
many disused British and German trenches being remodelled 
for the purpose. ‘‘ Der Tag’”’ had been originally prophesied 
for January, then postponed to a date in February. As the 
day approached it was again postponed, and then we were 
given the date ‘“‘ March 21” as a “ dead snip.” 

There was no mistaking the day when it did arrive. I 
was roused from my bed in a hut in the back areas before 
5 a.m. by the whistling of long-range shells passing overhead 
to areas still farther back. We were accustomed to an occa- 
sional shell, and could generally hear it coming in time to seek 
a funk-hole. But this time the Boche really meant business, 

My first anxiety was how to resume command of my 
battery of 6-inch howitzers from which I was detached on a 
temporary job at headquarters. I was in the act of sum- 
moning my servant when he appeared, anticipating my wants 
as usual. An excellent fellow was Gunner Simmonds, in 
private life a shop-assistant, with the most perfect behind- 
the-counter “your next pleasure, madam,” manner, and 
with utterance like a book. In addition to his duties as 
batman he performed those of private secretary, handling 
all my unofficial business correspondence, of which, as a 
Battery Commander, I had no little quantity. 

~ “ Pack up, Simmonds,” I said, “ got to shift.” 

“These hostilities are inopportune, Sir; I anticipated 
laundering your slumber suit to-day.” 

““Shan’t need it for a long time. We'll go back to the 
Battery as soon as I can get transport.” 

“Very good, Sir”; and he departed to help with the 
breakfasts at the mess hut. 

During that meal stragglers from the front line began 
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torollin. After the peaceful winter it was strange once more 
to see human beings so worn and dishevelled. Each new- 
comer confirmed his predecessor’s tale of woe. The first to 
arrive were a couple of haggard subalterns from a heavy 
battery near Doignies. Gunners whose guns have been 
destroyed are of as much use as sailors whose ship has been 
sunk. They had been ordered to report themselves at head- 
quarters to form a reserve to replace casualties. The General 
gave them seats at table by him, and as they ate and drank 
they related how they had continued firing until knocked to 
pieces. Out of the dawn mist had come grey masses of the 
enemy in dense successive waves. As fast as these were 
mown down others came on supported by a terrific barrage 
that completely ‘‘ chewed up” our front line and overbore it 
by sheer weight of numbers. The fog befriended the enemy 
by hiding his movements as well as our SOS signals, so that 
our infantry could not forestall surprise attacks nor obtain 
artillery support at critical moments. 

I spoke to my own battery over the telephone at the first 
opportunity, and learned that they were going strong, ready 
to fall back to the first reserve position. As my job at head- 
quarters had automatically ceased, I obtained permission from 
the General to rejoin the Battery. It was towards evening 
when, after various delays, accompanied by my servant and 
a stray “ padre’ who had broken loose from his moorings, 
I got a lift in a lorry going forward and rejoined the Battery 
at the reserve position which it was just preparing to evacuate 
before dusk. The Captain greeted me. ‘ Well, Major, ’'m 
glad to hand over the Battery. It’s a bit too strenuous single- 
handed.” 

The Battery fell back by sections, i.e., two guns at a time, 
the Captain going with the leading section to the next position, 
and myself seeing the two remaining guns out of the old 
position and travelling on the rear gun’s tractor. The 
Battery was well served in mechanical transport: ‘“‘ F.W.D.s” 
for the guns, lorries for stores and ammunition, the personnel 
packed in on top of these. The Battery Transport Officer, a 
subaltern of the R.A.S.C., never let us down. 

The efficiency of that Corps in handling supplies and 
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transport was one of the marvels of the War. Every change of 
position was made smoothly. With six or seven officers it was 
possible always for one to travel with each gun. Throughout 
the retreat each gun, with its stores, ammunition and detach- 
ment, was intact as a self-supporting unit, able to travel and 
to manceuvre independently. To have kept the Battery intact 
while continuously in action and on the move for four or five 
days under demoralising conditions would have been impos- 
sible without good subalterns and first-rate N.C.O.s. 

The Battery was a “ New Army ” unit with a sprinkling 
of regulars. The Battery Sergeant-Major was a shop-keeper 
from “oop North”; the Battery Quartermaster-Sergeant a 
regular; the youthful signaller sergeant had been a boy- 
scout ; the senior “ No. 1” (i.e., N.C.O. in charge of a gun) 
was a wiry, sandy-haired Ulsterman regular sergeant of uncer- 
tain age, who took in hand all the troublesome men and kept 
them reformed characters as long as they were under his care ; 
another sergeant, killed later, was a first-rate young fellow 
who had managed a shop in the Home Counties ; the ration 
bombardier was a respectable elderly man. There was not a 
“dud ” N.C.O. in the Battery. 

Continuous drill also bore fruit in the precision with which 
all movements were carried out as if on the parade ground. 
Throughout the winter “‘ battery drill” and “lines of fire” 
had been regularly practised once or twice a week as in peace 
time; coming into and out of action was performed by 
withdrawing one gun at a time from its emplacement and 
running it in again. This drill stood us in good stead in the 
operations in which the Battery was engaged to the end of the 
War. A thing to be guarded against in every move is the 
loss and mislaying of stores and equipment, especially if the 
operations be performed in the dark. Continuous practice 
in these evolutions by day and night familiarised N.C.0.s 
and men with handling stores in difficult circumstances, 
thereby reducing contretemps of this nature toa minimum. As 
ammunition was plentiful during the retreat we had often 
completed a little “strafe’’ on our own account in a new 
position before orders came through from Brigade head- 
quarters. 
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The Hun’s weather prophet had served him well and 
deserved the “Iron Cross” or the Order “ Pour le Mérite.” 
Everything was propitious for the Hun’s favourite swift 
hammer-blow in overwhelming force. It was perfect spring 
picnic weather throughout the retreat: a clear sky, warm, 
sunny days, with sharp nights. There was no rain, the 
ground was firm and dry for men and vehicles, and the early 
morning mist gave cover for the massing of troops. Condi- 
tions were perfect for advancing troops, the reverse of those 
of our great ‘‘ Somme push ” over this same area in 1916-17, 
when we had had to fight mud so terrible that man and beast 
might be “sunk without trace.” 

After months of winter trench warfare one’s spirits rose. 
The depressing climatic conditions of end-of-winter melting 
snows had been accentuated by vague apprehensions con- 
cerning the impending attack. Even a retreat broke the 
monotony and promised an escape from the desolation of 
ruins and shell-holes that was once smiling fields and cheerful 
villages between Albert and Cambrai. 

The Battery retired during the night of Thursday, March 
21, and was ready for action at dawn on Friday morning in 
front of Bertincourt. Here we found ourselves located between 
an ammunition dump and a canteen, both abandoned. During 
the four or five days of the retreat we kept ourselves well 
supplied from deserted dumps and canteens. We decided 
not to destroy these stores, but to leave them for the enjoy- 
ment of the retreating infantry. Our forethought was wasted, 
for we learnt afterwards that a great deal of material fell 
intact into the enemy’s hands, a welcome augmentation of 
the scanty supplies of food and clothing which could with 
difficulty be brought up over the devastated area until his 
position was consolidated. With food and ammunition un- 
limited, what more could we ask? “ Bully” and ration 
biscuit were scorned. We found ‘“ Maconochie”’ and every 
variety of biscuits and cakes, and even lemon squash and 
cigarettes—an “‘ embarras des richesses”! A deserted clothing 
store provided a replenishment of kit. All that was needed 
to complete our well-being was sleep. I had none at all during 
the retreat, and the others had only a few snatches. 
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Some further moves to new positions found us on the 
morning of Saturday, March 23, in front of Le Transloy. 
While in action in this position communication was cut off 
from headquarters. For a couple of glorious hours the Battery 
enjoyed complete independence, with an unlimited supply of 
ammunition. After the stifling daren’t-move-hand-or-foot- 
without-an-order atmosphere of trench warfare one realised ; 

“One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 
In the absence of orders, the obvious thing to do was to offer 
artillery support to the nearest unit commander; this 
happened to be a general of some description who required 
support for his tanks. A battery subaltern went as liaison 
officer to the hut in which the general had his headquarters, 
a hundred yards away, to receive reports from his forward 
observers as there was no time to send forward a battery 
officer. By this means some wooded areas were “ strafed ” 
merrily until about midday, when our brigade commander 
managed to get an order through for us to fall back. 

We said goodbye to our infantry general, and moved off, 
the Captain taking the Left Section to the next position, 
the Right Section continuing in action under myself until 
word was received that the Left Section was in action, when 
the Right Section was withdrawn supported by its partner’s 
fire. Long spells of trench warfare had obliterated tactical 
principles to such an extent that a senior officer was obliged 
on the battlefield to instil this elementary tactical axiom of 
covering fire into some units who had either never learnt or 
who had forgotten it. 

These operations gave the Battery its first experience as 
a really mobile unit. We were at long last using our 6-inch 
“hows” in the same manner as the Boche used his 5.9s— 
as “ field,” not “ fortress” or “siege” artillery. The immo- 
bility of our heavier calibres prior to March, 1918, was astound- 
ing to any student of the German tactics. It may be accounted 
for primarily in the unfortunate bifurcation, at the beginning 
of the century, of the Royal Artillery into “ Field” and 
“Garrison ’’ branches, a distinction happily abolished since 
the War; the very term “Garrison”? conveyed a stigma 
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inducing a “‘ non-mobile ” complex. The few howitzer batter- 
ies allotted to this branch of the Royal Artillery were termed 
“siege” batteries, again implying slowness and immobility. 
A tradition of immobility had accordingly attached itself to 
the greater part of the “ Garrison” branch. Secondly, there 
was stinting of funds for peace-time training, whereas the 
French and German armies were generously supplied with 
ammunition and transport for the numerous batteries which 
they kept even on a peace establishment. This shortage of 
British artillery entailed an expansion of that arm beyond 
pre-War imagination—indeed, one of the most remarkable 
feats of the War was the improvisation of colossal artillery 
formations of high efficiency from the insignificant peace-time 
cadre. But when the batteries reached the Front they were 
absorbed into the stagnating conditions of trench warfare, 
Even during the “ moving warfare’ of the “Somme push” 
of 1916-17 the mud reduced the advance to a crawl, and 
prevented these batteries from learning mobility. 

There were a couple more moves during the next 24 hours, 
when our troops evacuated in three or four days ground which 
had been won after months of fighting at heavy cost. It 
was obvious that the ‘“‘ devastated area,”’ some thirty miles 
wide, was to be evacuated, and that we were to fall back to 
the line of the Ancre in the region of Albert. The initial 
impetus spent, the Boche attack slowed down. His advance 
was brought to a standstill by the condition to which he had 
reduced this area during the “‘ Hindenburg retreat” of 
1916-17. His casualties must have been terrific. We gleaned 
scraps of information about the fate of our Vth Army on our 
right, but as usual on the battlefield one’s interest was localised 
to one’s immediate front. All sense of time was lost. The 
only reminders of the days and hours were the dates and times 
specified on orders written on pages torn from Army Book 152, 
which arrived now and again by motor cyclist orderly. We 
forgot to wind our watches. 

During the night of Saturday-Sunday, 23-24, the evacua- 
tion speeded up, and in the forenoon of Sunday we were in 
action just off a road outside Bapaume. The weather was 
perfect, with rather a hot sun, and we had been firing at a 
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great pace. Our réle during the retreat was for the most part 
to “‘ strafe ” areas, firing by calculation off the map, as owing 
to difficulty of communication and to morning mists we could 
rarely get any observation. On receiving the order to retire, 
the command ‘“‘ Empty guns” was given, and as luck would 
have it the last round fired from this position went off with 
a terrific “bang!” followed by a shower of jagged steel 
chunks all over the battery. The shell had burst in the gun 
from some cause which we never discovered. The “ No. 1” 
swore that he had looked down the bore before giving the 
order to load, and as he was a thoroughly reliable man there 
was no reason to doubt his word. We were too busy to report 
such trifles, so that expert opinion was never consulted, and 
the cause of that burst remains a mystery. One piece of steel 
fell on the map board in front of me, but the only casualty 
was to a member of the gun detachment who was struck in the 
thigh and bled profusely. We bandaged him up and hoisted him 
into a passing ambulance. Leaving the shattered remnants 
of the burst gun as a “ souvenir for Jerry,” we limbered up 
our three guns and pulled out into the road. Behold there a 
6-inch howitzer, derelict, hitched up to its F.W.D., which had 
broken down. To transfer that gun to our spare F.W.D. was 
a matter of seconds. Paint “‘ scrounged”’ from somewhere 
transformed its appearance, so that when with our four guns 
we passed its former owners on the road some hours later a 
sympathetic enquiry elicited the naive response that a F.W.D. 
sent back for the missing gun found that it had been already 
*‘ salved.”” We hastened on. . . . Visiting that position when 
the ground was recaptured some months later we found 
the remnants of that gun “in situ’’—a few pieces of steel 
and some bits of wood. ‘“Jerry”’ had not thought it worth 
while to add this souvenir to his “ booty.” 

During that Sunday afternoon we were sucked into the 
stream of traffic on the Bapaume-Albert Road. There was 
ominous and unpleasant shelling from the direction of Sailly- 
Saillysel (commemorated in the song “ Sister Susie’s Sewing 
Shirts for Soldiers”’), which indicated that the Boche was 
working round our right flank, and might cut us off. By 
this time the retreat threatened to assume the character of a 
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“sauve quit peut.” However, the Battery kept intact in 
“column of route.” The drivers had strict injunctions not 
to exceed the regulation speed. The Captain riding on the 
leading vehicle and myself on the hindmost were careful to 
check the pace. Albert was our objective, which we reached 
during the late afternoon and found swarming with troops 
and vehicles. Boche ’planes were bombing the troops retreat- 
ing along the Bapaume-Albert Road. This was a trying 
ordeal, but neither now nor at any other period during the 
retreat was there any panic. “ Archie” (anti-aircraft gun), 
mounted on heavy lorry platforms, “ barged ”’ his way hither 
and thither, and woe betide any vehicle with which these 
square, sharp-edged platforms might collide ! How we cursed 
“ Archie’ ! We were too busy to notice whether he frightened 
the Hun ’*planes, but the manner of his strategic movements 
to the rear was sufficiently terrifying to ourselves. We pulled 
out from the traffic stream to the side of the street for a few 
minutes, partly to steady down some members of the Battery 
who were beginning to get “jumpy” and partly to give 
“ Archie” a clear passage. There was no “ by your leave,” 
and a collision with “ Archie’ meant “‘ napoo”’ for at least 
one of our guns. 

Having got clear of Albert, an order came to turn back 
to take up a position in some low ground between that town 
and Aveluy Wood. A lorry load of gas shells turned up from 
somewhere, and we were ordered to keep up a slow rate of 
“searching and sweeping ”’ fire over certain areas throughout 
the night. These orders allocated targets and rates of fire 
more precisely than at any time since the retreat began—a 
sure sign that the “brass hats” somewhere in rear were 
settling down. This meant that the retreat was definitely 
finished, which, though it entailed a reversion to a routine 
of Army Forms, ammunition returns and daily “ States ” 
with inspections and other worries, was consoling as we were 
dead beat after continuous action for days and for want of 
sleep. We had been “on the go” the whole time, shifting 
position, collecting ammunition, and firing by day and night. 
Even now, years after, the rank smell of exhaust petrol brings 
to mind those hectic moves, dozing in lorries jolting over 
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roads full of pot-holes. Although in full possession of my 
faculties and “‘ keyed up,” my voice was worn to a hoarse 
whisper, the vocal chords having received the finishing touch 
from some whifis of poison gas in passing over a newly shelled 
area. 

Next morning we had orders to fall back to a position 
west of Albert, and this was our last move. Now that the 
enemy attack was finished and everyone was consolidating 
there was no particular hurry. Leaving the Captain to pack 
up the Battery, I went back with two subalterns, the B.S.M. 
and Battery Staff to inspect the new position and to select 
sites for the guns. This was the first time I had left the 
Battery since I resumed command on that Thursday night. 
It was “ coming off the bridge.” 

Material was urgently needed for gun emplacements and 
to repair disused dugouts. One of the subalterns, a Colonial 
and expert “ scrounger,”’ requested the use of the lorry and 
a few men to “look round.” As usual, he did not return 
empty-handed. 

While the Battery staff were completing their preparations 
I took a lift in some vehicle going towards Albert in order to 
pick up the Battery. I met it toiling up the hill west of 
Albert, and boarded the leading vehicle. We passed an 
infantry brigade headquarters settling in by the side of the 
road, and there was just time to “ make a salaam”’ during a 
short traffic jam on the road. 

There being no further move in prospect, it was now 
possible to attend to a general clean up of travel-stained guns 
and of their begrimed and unshaven detachments. I took 
the opportunity to renew the acquaintance which I had first 
made with that neighbourhood before the Somme “ push” 
of July, 1916. The weather showed signs of breaking, so 
there was no time to lose in getting the emplacements and 
dugouts in order. We were just ready for a cold, wet spell, 
which set in a couple of days later, far more unpleasant for 
the victorious enemy than for ourselves. Skeleton detach- 
ments manned the guns in reliefs, while the remainder of the 
personnel was formed into working parties, washing and 
shaving being performed in snatches. 
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In spite of the success of this German drive we had an 
instinctive feeling that the enemy had shot his bolt. What- 
ever be the scientific explanation, we experienced the psycholo- 
gical phenomenon of an intuition that passes through a 
multitude with the strength of a conviction, and our intuition 
proved correct. 

At the end of the retreat came Haig’s famous “ Backs to 
the Wall” order. It was expressed in simple terms: its 
spirit, nevertheless, had been felt and acted upon long before 
it was Officially formulated. Our units had been badly mauled. 
Many had been wiped out, especially in the Vth Army, which 
had borne the brunt of the German attack. There was no 
recrimination. We knew that everyone had done his best. 
In spite of reverses we were an “ Army in being,” our line 
was intact, the retreat had not degenerated into a rout. 
There is a world of difference between a retreat and a rout: 
a retreat creates a thirst for revenge and hardens the deter- 
mination to “ stick it”? at any price; a rout asks for “‘ peace 
at any price.” Though tired, we were not depressed, and, 
given a short rest, would take on the Boche again. 

The environment was more cheerful than that to which 
we had been accustomed for months past. We had cleared 
out of that accursed “strafed area”’ of the Somme. The 
Boche could now enjoy the waste that he had created. Behind 
us were pleasant villages with good communications and 
plentiful supplies within easy reach. We knew that some 
time during the year an offensive was to come off in which 
fresh American troops would make their weight felt. It was 
only a matter of time before our combined pressure would 
make the Boche give way. This attack was in fact his 
“last kick.” 

Reverting to the routine of a “war of position,” the 
strain of active warfare being eased, one became conscious 
of fatigue and want of sleep. The hectic picnic was over. 
There was the reaction of “the morning after the night 
before.” 
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AN ELECTION FIFTY YEARS AGO 


[This article, which was printed in The National Review in 1886, 
has been shortened. It is by the late Clara, Lady Rayleigh—Eb., N.R.} 


Ir was with a light heart and the happiest anticipations 
that I began my expedition to this constituency which I 
was about to canvass for the Conservative candidate; I had 
known the agricultural labourer all my life, and thought I 
was well acquainted with his faults and virtues. I was deeply 
interested in his welfare, and had always felt much sympathy 
with the hardships and difficulties of the labourer’s wife; 
so that I fancied I should understand how to speak to them 
with effect, and should not wound their feelings or prejudices. 
My first attempt at canvassing was on a very muddy road, 
where I saw some men, apparently farmers, talking together, 
They told me that they were Conservatives, and one exclaimed, 
in a decided manner, “ Though I wish Mr. A (the Con- 
servative candidate) every success, I must tell you that he 
has no chance, and that I fully believe the Liberal will be 
elected with a good majority.” I don’t know who he was, 
but he had a clear and prophetic soul! One farmer I visited 
seemed much amused, and interrupted the flow of my 
political remarks by fits of laughing and exclamations of 
this kind: ‘“ Well, I never heard of such a thing as your 
coming all this way about the votes,” and “I declare you 
will never rust out,” etc. At last he came to the point and 
said his labourers were so disgusted with the School Board 
and the voting at that election that they would have nothing 
to do with voting now. Though a “ Blue” himself (the 
Conservative colour for our county) he did not think that he 
had any influence with his men, and apparently had not tried 
to exert any. Other farmers told me that they hoped their 
labourers would vote Blue, but did not know anything of 
their feelings. One thought that tithe was a grievance, 
and that it ought to go up and down a sliding scale with the 
price of corn, more rapidly than at present. Some conversa- 
tion with a small farmer who was wavering in his politics 
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was of use, we believed. In one farm we found a respectable- 
looking woman sitting alone, who said she was a widow and 
was obliged to manage the farm all herself, and “‘ very hard 
work it was.” After staying a few minutes—for it seemed 
so unkind to leave her directly there was nothing to be gained 
—I expressed the hope “ that the next election would find 
women householders better treated, and that she would have 
a vote as well as the labourers she employed.” 

My first meeting was well attended, but the working-man 
speaker and others were interrupted by men come from a 
distance for the purpose. They listened quietly, with the 
exception of a hiss or two, to my few words at the end; but 
directly we got into the carriage they sent a shower of mud 
and stones against the windows, and two of them were broken. 
They also attacked another carriage, in which some gentlemen 
were returning from the meeting. These “roughs” took 
advantage of the darkness of the night to pay us these 
chivalrous attentions, without running any risk themselves. 
The people in the adjoining village were very different in 
character, and there were some nice Conservatives among 
them. These expressed great indignation at the behaviour 
of the others, and one of them greeted a man who came into 
the public-house from the less civilized place with this 
remark: ‘‘ If I knew who it was that hissed the lady I would 
break his head.” 

I heard that many Radicals and Dissenters were present 
at the meeting here. The women, generally, are much 
pleased to hear one of their own sex, and they seemed to 
feel themselves thereby personally exalted in social estima- 
tion! Sometimes they became enthusiastic and jumped on 
the forms to cheer me. I left party politics to the stronger 
and wiser sex; but I sometimes spoke on the religious ques- 
tions especially before us in the late election, and about the 
qualifications of the Conservative candidate. We gave away 
quantities of leaflets and the “ Elector’s prayer.” I went 
with the working-man speaker to several cottages and farms, 
and, among others, to a good farm-house occupied by a widow, 
whose son managed it for her. Neither of them had a vote ; 
another instance, among many, of the gross injustice with 
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which women householders are treated, who, with every 
qualification but that of sex, are not allowed any political 
rights. 

In travelling and visiting about in these entirely rural 
districts one is struck with the poverty of the few landlords 
one meets; they can scarcely live at their places, and their 
poverty reacts on the working people. The distress of the 
tenant farmers in these bad agricultural times, therefore, 
affects all classes, above and below them. In this small but 
thickly populated country we are all bound together in the 
bundle of life, and if one member suffers the other members 
suffer also. We cannot separate the interests of one class 
from that of another ; they are too closely united and depend 
too much upon each other for comfort and progress. The 
specialist, in these matters as in others, sees only “ the top 
of his own nose,” and, indeed, it may be said of many Liberals 
that their views are too local, and that behind the philan- 
thropist we find too often the electioneering agent. At one 
cottage I found the man at home, and he said roughly: 
“No Liberals have been sending ladies to canvass.” “‘ No one 
has been sending me; but are you offended with me for 
calling to see you about your vote?” “No,” he said, 
“but Mr. A (the Conservative candidate) won’t give us 
the cheap loaf.” ‘‘ You are mistaken, for he must follow the 
leaders of his Party in this matter, and they are pledged not 
to do anything to raise the price of bread.” ‘ Well, I heard 
him speak in a barn, and I stood outside, and he said some 
odd things.” “‘ Perhaps, as you were outside, you mis- 
understood him.” ‘“ No, I heard him say we working-men 
ought not to have votes.” ‘“ That, I am sure, he never said, 
as you have votes and he was asking you for them. Do you 
think he would be such an idiot as to say such a thing ?” 
However, he pretended still to believe it, and went to his 
dinner very sulkily. 

One day, some working-men who were threshing gathered 
round the carriage at our request, and we talked to them about 
the vote ; but they did not seem to care at all for what we 
said, and I do not doubt they voted “ Yellow.”’ It was no use, 
in canvassing, to talk about Liberals and Conservatives; 
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one was obliged to use the local colouring, and speak of voting 
Blue or Yellow. At a blacksmith’s a few came round, and 
the blacksmith, an intelligent-looking young man, said he 
would certainly attend the Conservative meeting and “ hear 
both sides,” but he was a Radical, and, I think, the only 
pleasant one I saw in my four weeks’ canvassing campaign. 
I am only referring to the better-educated voters; for the 
illiterate labourers generally care for little but the “ cheap 
loaf” and good wages, and “ politics ” have no other interest 
for them. 

While visiting about among the remote villages I felt 
that to lead such dull lives as these cottagers; to have so 
many children to feed and clothe and educate (to provide 
boots for them to walk in daily, sometimes a long way through 
mud and snow, to the school, is no joke); to suffer, as they 
must, from cold, and rheumatism, without any prospect of 
a comfortable old age—all this is enough to make them dis- 
contented and envious, and one does not wonder they listen 
eagerly to the voice of the charmer, whether he is a Radical 
offering them all kinds of bribes, or to Arch & Co., who teach 
them to combine against their employers, and that those 
who own or occupy the land are their enemies. Owing to the 
neglect of the better educated these labouring people are 
entirely ignorant of their country’s history or extent; and 
as for its constitution and government, they have often not 


a distant notion about it. Many expressed surprise when 
I said the Liberals had been governing the country the last 
five years, and had thought, because their own member 
was a Conservative, that the Conservatives had been in 
office all that time. So many cannot read that they entirely 
depend for information on the one-sided and inaccurate 
statements they may chance to hear. 

At one village meeting the room was well filled, but the 
boys at the back were jeering and laughing, and so I forgot 
half the wise things I meant to say! I had an interesting 
conversation one day with a sweep, a Primitive Methodist 
and a preacher. He was a fine-looking man, with intelligent 
face, who selected his chair carefully, that his ‘‘ missus ” 
might not scold him for injuring the best ones with his soot. 
He said he thought he should vote “ Yeller.’” “Why?” I 
asked. ‘‘ Well, thirty-three years ago, when my children 
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were young and I had fourteen of them, bread was eleven- 
pence or twelvepence a loaf, and we were nearly starved, 
I will not support a party which will give us dear bread,” 
‘You must indeed have suffered much, and I don’t wonder 
you are against dear bread. But thirty-three years ago, 
Protection on corn, as it is called, had been taken off some 
years, and the reason it was dear then was because we were 
at war with Russia. And who was in power then? Why, 
the Yellows; and Gladstone was in the Government, and 
the war was brought on, just as the war in Egypt lately, by 
their shilly-shally ways, ‘we will and we won’t’ kind of 
policy, and there ought to have been no war at all.” My 
friend looked crestfallen through his soot, and seemed aston- 
ished to hear the “ Yellers’ had been in power at that time 
of his distress. I asked him for some more reasons, and he 
repeated what I had heard before in the neighbourhood, 
that he used to send his children free to a good grammar 
school, but “‘ they did away with it, and then he had to pay 
the Board School,” and “ he thought it a shame.” “I have 
heard this complaint made by others,” I replied, “and it 
does seem rather hard; but whether it was right or wrong 
to do away with the grammar school and establish Board 
Schools, I don’t know; but, at any rate, I know this, 
that the Yellows did it, and they won’t say I tell a ‘lie’ 
this time, for they are rather proud of that work.” And 
again the sweep gazed at me with surprise. “Tell me 
more reasons,” I urged, “for, you see, these won’t do.” 
“T am not agin the Charch, but I can’t bear being told I 
can only enter Heaven through the back door, as some 
clergymen say.” ‘‘ Well, my friend, some clergymen are 
foolish and are mistaken, like many others among their 
fellow creatures; but you won’t see that in our Prayer 
Book and Articles. Each soul that believes in Christ, 
and walks humbly with God in His Holy ways, though a 
Dissenter, will enter Heaven before many a Churchman; 
and I am sure all good people, whatever their opinions, will 
agree to that.” By this time my sweep had collapsed, and 
he exclaimed, after a pause, ‘‘ Well, I must say I didn’t 
know all this, and I will think about what you have said.” 
“Remember,” I said, as a parting warning, “you are re- 
sponsible for your vote, and may do good or harm with it. 
Pray to God to guide you, and don’t be influenced by selfish 
and uncharitable reasons.” I gave him some leaflets to study, 
and other papers were sent him. After the polling I heard 
(though, of course, I do not know it for a certainty) that the 
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sweep voted “blue,” and carried other voters with him. 
I give this conversation tn extenso, because it was an example 
of the combined intelligence and ignorance one often meets, 
and because the man seemed so sincere. 

I saw a good old pair, quite touching in their contented 
piety. They had brought up a large family, and were looking 
forward cheerfully to their “rest.” I did not ask his colour, 
for he seemed so good that I felt I might safely leave it to 
his own enlightened conscience to decide how he would vote. 
The old people struck me as generally much pleasanter and 
more interesting (especially the men) than the young ones ; 
perhaps it is— 

That the soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new lights through chinks which time has made. 


We saw another old pair at a quiet beer-house, and as 
long as I talked of mere politics they did not seem to care ; 
but directly I touched on the religious side of the questions 
before us in the last election they listened attentively and 
the old man’s eyes glistened brightly. I sent them a book 
afterwards, which was the only bribe of which I was guilty 
in my canvassing campaign, and I don’t know that it 
succeeded ! 

One day we waded through mud and rain in and out of 
some cottages in a quiet little village two or three miles away, 
and in one sat two healthy, handsome-looking young men by 
the fire. I asked why they were at home, and was answered 
that they had been out of regular work for some time, and 
one had started at three o’clock that morning, to return home 
after a vain search for work elsewhere. I said, ‘I hope you 
put by something when you had regular wages, and can do 
on that for a little now.” They exclaimed that little saving 
could be done out of their wages. ‘“‘ Why,” I answered, 
“many men have to keep wives and many children on the 
same money; and as you, I understand, have been wise 
enough to remain single for the present, you ought to have 
been putting by some savings for that time when it arrives.” 
Upon which they smiled knowingly at each other; for any 
allusion to matrimony has a most exhilarating effect and 
always amuses them. 

I took up my abode one night with an unknown, but a 
very good and kind old lady who charitably took me in. In 
the pouring rain I drove off at once to see some outlying 
farms, to which the clergyman had directed me, in the most 
desolate lanes I ever saw. At length we reached two farms, 
and, learning from a lad that one was a “ Yeller,” I gave him 
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leaflets for the men who were standing about near a stack, 
The Conservative farmer and his wife (formerly Liberals) 
were very nice people, and he was anxious to win his labourers 
to the Blue side, but, as usual, did not at all know their 
opinions. When returning past the “ Yellow” farmhouse, 
I saw one of the labourers look at the carriage and tear up a 
leaflet and throw it on the ground. One bailiff told me that 
labourers require watching constantly now, and are very 
different from what they used to be formerly. As a yo 

man (he did not look more than fifty-five) he lived with a 
farmer as workman on the land, and the feelings between the 
workmen and their employers were kind and helpful then to 
each other. There was not that hardness and eye-service so 
common in these times. He was, of course, a Conservative, 
and did not know at all which way the labourers would vote. 


In the midst of a gale of wind and rain I waded about 
among some rather miserable-looking cottages in another 
direction, and, on account of the weather, found many men 
at home ; and, though they were not absolutely rude, they 
were not at all encouraging. One sat looking at the fire, with 
a sneer on his face, and never looked up while I chatted with 
his wife, who was civil enough. Indeed, the women almost 
invariably seemed glad to see a lady in their homes. I made 
some remark which I meant to be funny, and at any rate, I 
succeeded at length in making the sulky one look up and 
smile. There were many Dissenters in this hamlet, and they 
complained that their children were taught too little of the 
Bible in the Board schools. 


In the paris of the county [Essex] to which I have hitherto 
been accustomed the cottagers are neither so poor nor s0 
ignorant as in these scattered and lonely villages. After 
talking to such very illiterate poor, who were certainly dis- 
couraging in a political point of view, it was a relief to visit 
some intelligent people at a mill. The miller made the same 
remark about the labourers as the bailiff, and declared they 
had degenerated since his young days. He had no idea which 
way his men would vote. The Conservative farmers and 
other employers appeared to be so afraid of anything like 
intimidation or pressure, that they never discussed politics 
with their men at all, who thus derived no benefit from the 
superior knowledge and experience of their employers. One 
farmer told me, with great energy, “I never speak to my 
labourers on any subject unconnected with their work: | 
don’t ask after their families, or make inquiries in any way.” 
Can it be wondered at that, if treated only as machines which 
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are to be worked as cheaply as possible, the men generally 
return the compliment, and look upon their employers as 
only paying machines, for whom they work as little, and 
from whom they get as much wages as they can ? 

In neighbourhoods where there are resident gentry, a 
clergyman’s family, shopkeepers, etc.—above all, where 
Messrs. Arch & Co. and the Liberationists have not been at 
work—the feeling is very different ; and if the educated classes 
were more sympathising, if they would take the trouble to 
help and instruct the poor and ignorant, by personal inter- 
course, we should heal these sad divisions, and there would be 
more brotherly love and kindness between us all. It is the 
darkest page in the history of Radical agitation that it appeals 
to the strongest temptations of the poor—the natural tempta- 
tion to envy those better off than themselves. The whole 
tone of the teaching of these agitators to the employed in all 
occupations is entirely contrary to Christian teaching and 
rules. Lord Salisbury’s remark, that infidels are generally 
Radicals, is true. 


The upper and middle classes have their faults as great 
and as mischievous as those of the artizan or labouring man. 
By all means tell them where they err; reprove them with 
the strong voice of indignant charity and justice, and teach 
them to walk in better ways. But why should the labouring 
man be flattered and soothed into conceited satisfaction with 
himself, and no voice of warning and wholesome instruction 
be raised on his behalf by his so-called friends, the Radical 
agitators ? He only hears of the crimes and injustice and 
cruelty of those above him—exaggerated and generalised to 
suit the occasion. 


Visiting in a village early one morning a small shoemaker 
and his wife said, ‘‘ We don’t hold with giving votes to these 
poor people ; they don’t understand anything about it, and 
can’t do any good.” In the bar of a public-house, whither I 
went with the publican’s wife in search of voters, and found 
some drinking beer even at 9.30 a.m., we talked about politics, 
and one, who was a kind of general dealer, complained of the 
bad state of trade, and declared he “ could not see why in the 
world the labouring poor wanted a vote, for they were at the 
mercy of the first liar who chose to take the trouble to deceive 
them.’ Another, who was very disagreeable, announced with 
great pride that ‘‘ he had owned fourteen children and buried 
many of them, and also his wife.” I soon discovered that he 
was a Yellow, but the dealer followed me out and said he 
would vote for the Conservative candidate. After a very 
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interesting talk with a Liberal churchman, he said, “‘ I don’t 
promise my vote, but I wish Mr. A every success.” 


We saw some workmen engaged in building a house, and 
among them a great burly man, evidently the “ Boss,” who 
looked very scornfully at us. I was not daunted, however, and 
while talking to him my companion discoursed with a poor 
man standing by, and in answer to her questions I heard him 
say “I don’t think I shall vote at all,” upon which the big 
man turned round and said severely, “That is not what 
Mr. B—— (the Liberal candidate) wishes, you know.” “ And 
pray,” I exclaimed, “why should be he bound to do as 
Mr. B wishes ? This is a free country at present, and I 
suppose he may vote or not, as he likes ?”’ My Radical friend 
could not deny this ; and I proceeded to give a short lecture on 
the subject of bullying and intimidation ; for there are no 
people so despotic as your strong Radicals, and often their 
very expression of countenance denotes intolerance. 

I found no one had canvassed the village where the Liberal 
candidate was then residing, so I determined to “ beard the 
lion in his den,” and drove there one lovely morning. We 
found one man absolutely pale with fright at my visit. I 
did not ask him his colour, but he said: “‘ Are you sure that 
they won’t know how people vote? I hear the ballot paper 
has a sort of counterfoil, and that they know by comparing 
them afterwards.” I assured him no one would know how 
he voted if he did not tell it himself, and I begged him to 
vote as he thought right and not to be frightened. Of course, 
as this place was under strong Liberal influences, the fact 
of his being afraid proved that he wished to vote Blue. 


It is quite appalling to hear of the large families these poor 
people have to provide for, and they are so proud of them! 
It is true the Psalmist says, “ Blessed is the man that hath 
his quiver full of them,” but that was in a less artificial state 
of society, and surely it is a doubtful blessing now when 
the man has made no provision to clothe and feed and educate 
them, and expects an ungrateful country to do it for him. 
Many of these labourers have strong religious feelings, and 
are anxious that their children should be well taught ;_ but 
they do not, at present, see that the kind of education their 
children will receive depends very much on the politics of 
the ruling powers they help to select for governing the country. 
The poor people do not know, when complaining of the 
want of Christian instruction in the Board schools, that 
they owe that deficiency to the labours of their Radical 
friends. 
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And now I must come to the last act of my little political 
drama, when, arrayed in our best blue, we drove about to 
several polling-places, and were liberally bespattered with mud 
by some little boys adorned with yellow, whom no one would 
frighten and shake, as they ought to have done, till at length 
two civil lookers-on brought the necessary policemen, and so 
this alarming mob was dispersed. The Conservative can- 
didate, and those with him, were likewise liberally bespattered 
with mud and stones, of which, unfortunately, there was plenty 
to hand; but he had enthusiastic receptions in some places. 
They observed, however, that the poor children seemed 
almost invariably decorated with yellow, and this ominous 
fact gave them many qualms of despondency ; and when they 
joined us at the large and interesting town where the declara- 
tion of the poll was to be made all looked very blue indeed. 
They prepared me somewhat for the result, but the large 
majority of the Liberal candidate astonished us all, and it 
is clear that the labourers in the remoter districts voted very 
largely in opposition to their employers. I say advisedly 
“in opposition to their employers,” for they were, in many 
places, so bitter against them that the very fact of a farmer 
or landlord voting Blue would have influenced the labourers 
to vote Yellow. One labourer at a polling place, without the 
smallest provocation, attacked a neighbouring farmer with a 
stick ; though he could not have been revenging a personal 
injury, for he was working for another man. 


What a good thing it will be when they all have some land 
and understand and feel the difficulties which the farmers and 
landlords have to encounter in these days! It is amusing to 
see the Liberal Party posing now as the particular friend of 
the agricultural labourer, and talking so grandly and bribing 
so generously while, during the years that they have been 
in office, their winning voices have never been heard in his 
behalf until he had a vote! Of course, I am writing of those 
who had the power to carry out any benevolent intentions 
they might entertain, and not of the few outsiders who may 
have taken up their cause. So far from discouraging allot- 
ments, landlords of all politics had long ago very generally 
provided them for the poor in their parishes, and in these 
times they are only too ready to sell land at a fair price to 
anyone. But it would not answer the purpose of Radical 
agitators that this, or any other improvement, should be 
done by the voluntary efforts of landowners and others. 


The labourers constantly said: ‘‘ We don’t know anything 
about these things; we only know we want the cheap loaf 
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and good wages,” and it is no fault of their own, in most 
cases, that their notions of politics are confined to such purely 
selfish and local considerations ; for no one has taught them 
any better in such matters. The clergymen, in their vi 
work, have been, in general, averse to political teaching and 
discussion, thinking (and, perhaps, wisely) that it might lessen 
their influence in more important directions ; but educated 
laymen and women ought not to have allowed their poor 
neighbours to remain in this ignorance, and at the mercy 
of the first agitator who might take them in hand. 

In many districts there are scarcely any squires or middle- 
class people. The Dissenting minister frequently makes his 
pulpit a Liberal and Liberationist platform, while the clergy- 
man is bitterly denounced if even a violent and threatening 
attack upon his Church compels him to break the long silence. 
Some of the proposed reforms in Church organisation will be 
of great use if they induce the laity to take more interest 
and trouble in all that concerns the poor, whether in Church 
or philanthropic or political concerns. 

It was a gleam of sunshine amid the gloom of agricultural 
canvassing to find that the poor, and especially the women, 
were invariably interested, more or less, in religious matters, 
but it strikes one that the unsuitableness or neglect of the 
clergy in some places is the cause of increasing dissent, and 
that in many country parishes there is a loud call for reform. 
So “ remote, unfriended, and slow ” as many of these villages 
are, it is not surprising that the poor clergyman sometimes 
becomes almost as sodden and inert as the people among 
whom he lives. The younger and more energetic clergyman 
almost invariably works in the towns and populous districts. 
John the Baptist did not disdain to “ cry in the wilderness,” 
and there is great and urgent need for such crying in many 
parts of our country. One regrets sometimes that Home 
missions are not tried in every diocese, and suitable men, 
with good voices and some enthusiasm, selected by the Bishop 
to make regular incursions, to preach, and to help the poor 
incumbents as well as to rouse their people. It cannot be that 
any man who at all realises the responsibility of his post would 
object to such assistance. 

If the alarm which the political onslaught of last autumn 
aroused in the minds of Churchmen of all politics leads to 
such reforms, the Liberationists and Radicals may prove to 
have been unconsciously the best friends of the Church 
after all! 
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THIS FRUIT-GROWING 


ALTHOUGH up to now I have written these articles with a 
view to helping those readers who wish to improve their 
fruit gardens and to grow better fruit, rather than to produce 
a large surplus for disposal, I feel that the time has come 
to strike a note of warning. 

Fruit-growing for the amateur is an excellent hobby 
just so long as it is regarded as such, but from letters which 
I have received during the past year, it is obvious that there 
are still a number of people wanting to take up fruit-growing 
and convinced that it is a lucrative profession. There is 
still the fond parent anxious to place her son where he will 
be well looked after, “not very bright, but we are sure he 
would do well at fruit farming, as he is so fond of country 
life.” There is time for such to be disillusioned before they 
become too deeply involved, but the soon-to-retire Army 
officer in India and the civil servant wishing to put their 
savings into fruit farms and possibly to commute pensions 
to do so, are in a different category. 

This lure of fruit-growing, as regards the Anglo-Indian 
at least, appears to date from the year 1932, when an 
enthusiastic, but quite inaccurate, article by an ex-soldier 
turned fruit-grower was published in a well-known magazine. 
The article concluded with the words: “ Narrowed to a con- 
clusion, it is essentially a job for the retired public servant 
in search of hobby, health and livelihood.” Fruit-growing 
was never this, and the article was written with far too short 
an experience of conditions not only as they were in 1932, 
but as they showed every indication of becoming during 
the ensuing five years. 

Fruit-growing as a profession is not a suitable occupation 
to retire to (many growers wish they could retire from it), 
nor, until such time as more stable conditions are arrived at, 
can it be considered as a likely investment for capital. 
Growers who have spent the best years of their lives growing 
fruit, whose orchards are planted on the most productive 
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soils, and whose trees have reached full bearing, are not all 
finding fruit-growing a gilt-edged investment. There are 
some men in every profession who by business ability and 
acumen and the wise use of large capital can make almost 
any business pay; such as these can survive lean years 
and pull through on capital income. The small grower 
doing most of the work and with a specialised local or retail 
marketing system may still scratch a living, but for the 
beginner to plant out even a moderate acreage of between 
50 and 75 acres of top fruit, would seem at the present time 
to be a very unwise proposition. 

There are, of course, various fruits classified under the 
head of “ fruit-growing,”’ but I refer mainly to apples, pears 
and plums, and in these fruits production is becoming more 
and more the specialist’s job. The number of varieties of 
each fruit grown is, under the stress of marketing, being 
reduced every year. Old favourites are being ruthlessly 
scrapped, and hundreds of acres of unwanted apples are at 
present being worked over to Cox’s Orange Pippin. Larger 
capital is needed unless one borrows on the security of the 
farm for the purchase of tractors, high power spraying plant, 
mechanical grading and gas storage. The last-named— 
gas-storage—would seem to be a sine qua non for the modern 
grower, since without it his fruit becomes a perishable com- 
modity which must be marketed in the glut for whatever 
it will fetch without the ability to hold it back for a better 
price on less congested markets. 

So essential has this ability seemed that during the past 
three years storage capacity has been doubled and trebled, 
and may this year be doubled again in the effort to get better 
prices. The problem now before the growers is how best 
to ration the stored apples to avoid glutting a very limited 
market, and it seems that some form of co-operative market- 
ing must be agreed upon. 

It is not easy to see what has brought about the need for 
this specialisation. The causes are wrapped up in a number 
of apparently irrelevant factors as well as a few obvious ones. 
The fact that the pineapple plantations in Formosa have in- 
creased by 11,600 acres since 1925, that Florida alone now packs 
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annually 2,800,000 cases of canned grape-fruit, while Palestine 
has increased her citrus fruit orchards from 17,000 acres in 
1928 to 59,000 acres in 1934, may seem to have little bearing 
on the refusal of the English public to eat an indifferent early 
apple, but a little reflection may show a perfectly good 
reason. The British public are faced, at all seasons, with a 
variety of delicious and exotic foreign fruits at ever lower 
prices, and they very naturally enjoy them. At no time of 
the year are plums out of season or pears unobtainable ; 
there is no waiting for the fruit season; there are few fancy 
prices for early produce. What it boils down to now is that 
one may be lucky enough to get a paying price for the very 
earliest, but one is certain to find the maincrop hard to sell. 

With the tremendously heavy crop of all fruits in 1934, 
emphasising in its prodigality our sad lack of sun in normal 
seasons, the home grower began to suspect that a full crop 
was not his aim, that a half crop was a better proposition. 
With slumping prices and thousands of tons of fruit rotting, 
he began to realise that his market was limited, and that if 
oversupplied he suffered. What he did not realise was that 
every increase in the consumption of foreign fruit reduced 
his market space or made price reduction essential to attract 
fresh buyers. 

Severe frost in 1935 took a heavy toll of most fruit and 
reduced supplies to a third of the previous year’s crop; 
however, Canada and the U.S.A. came gallantly to the 
rescue, and the grower who hoped that seasonal shortage 
would mean greatly enhanced prices found himself dis- 
illusioned. We had arrived at a time when our home crop 
was not essential. 

I have been assured by people who ought to know that 
the mere idea of overproduction of hard fruit in this country 
is ridiculous. I am told that if every person in the British 
Isles would eat one apple a week for eight weeks that there 
would not be a single apple unsold. That does not help the 
English grower to sell his surplus apples this year. In January 
I regretfully watched fish trucks being loaded with mag- 
nificent Newton Wonder apples, taken out of cold storage 
and tipped into the trucks for consignment to Belgium at a 
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price commensurate with the bargains that same country 
extends to our old horse owners. Further I was assured 
that it was a very hopeful indication of our ability to develop 
a Continental trade in a channel not previously exploited, 
Alas ! we know that only the failure of the European apple 
crop is responsible for this purely seasonal relief of our fruit- 
glutted market. 

In 1930 duties were imposed on the importation of foreign 
fruits, with a view to assisting the British fruit-grower to 
fight competition. The assistance has been welcomed by 
the Dominions, who have increased their exports to us, 
but the main trouble is the ever-increasing supply of fruits 
from all corners of the earth, which we cannot grow, and 
which must by sheer weight and cheapness displace our less 
exciting products from the market. 

Below are some very interesting figures taken from 
The Farm Economist of January, 1936, which show clearly 
the public drift to strange gods. 


“ Estimated annual average consumption of raw fruit per head of 
the population in the United Kingdom.” 
1925-29. 1930-34 Change 


in lbs. in lbs. per cent. 
Pears ix 3.4 3.4 0.0 
Plums 3.8 5.6 *47,.1+ 
Cherries... ie 1.0 1.0 0.0 
34.3 36.2 5.3 
Grapes 1.8 2.1 16.7+ 
Grape-fruit ... 0.8 1.9 137.5+ 
Lemons and Limes nis 3.0 3.6 20.0+ 
Oranges... 194 24.1 24.2+ 
Bananas_... 9.6 11.6 20.8++ 
34.6 43.3 25.1 


* This increase was the direct result of the plum glut of 1934. 


To me, as a fruit-grower, it is a profoundly disturbing 
thought that the consumption of our own fresh fruits has 
shown no appreciable increase in a decade, while that of 
imported fruits has gone up by leaps and bounds. It is the 
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more disturbing in view of the very large acreages of recently 
planted fruit rapidly coming into bearing. 

This season, for the first time in my life, I have heard 
a grower say that he has not had one single request from a 
salesman for his fruit. His attempts to sell have been met, 
as often as not, by advice to avoid sending fruit owing to the 
glutted state of the market. 

It would seem that with the tremendous turnover in im- 
ported fruit which some of our leading salesmen have developed, 
they put the disposal of that foreign fruit first, and only turn 
their attention to home-grown fruit in their leisured moments. 
It is time that a clear ruling was made as to how much 
imported fruit our market can stand without glutting and 
too low prices. The salesman may need U.S.A. apples but 
the nation certainly do not, for their varieties are all duplicated 
by the Dominions, while the imports of the Dominions them- 
selves need restricting according to seasonal requirements. 

Duties, restrictions and quotas are not for the individual. 
For just so long as growers continue to maintain an attitude 
of individual isolation, their voice must remain unheard. 
Only by close co-operation can they hope to impose their 
will on a market which once was theirs. 

RAYMOND WHELER. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE KiInG AND QUEEN 
WHEN the country was plunged into the constitutional 
crisis at the close of last year there was never at any time 
any peculiarly “ Scottish’ reaction. In common with the 
English, and indeed with the peoples of the Empire generally, 
the Scots, once they had recovered from the first shock 
which full publicity entailed, recognized with striking unani- 
mity that only one issue to the crisis was possible. Although 
Scotsmen and Scotswomen admired King Edward, and 
appreciated the value of the faithful service which for so 
many years he had rendered as Prince of Wales to the British 
Empire, they recognized with clarity the need for an 
immediate end to the painful personal situation in which 
the Sovereign found himself, and, with regret, that the only 
satisfactory end was abdication. It is desirable to place this 
on record, for there were attempts in the less responsible 
English press to suggest that Scottish people generally were 
opposed to the Government’s line of action during the time 
of crisis. This was utterly untrue. It is no doubt the fact 
(startling at first sight to the average Englishman) that to 
Scots the objection to marriage with one whose former spouse 
is still alive is non-existent. This difference in outlook is 
historical, and has its basis in the law of Scotland on divorce, 
which could never have subsisted through so many centuries 
without ecclesiastical approval. Under that law the divorced 
spouse is “ civilly dead,” and there can be no possible 
objection to re-marriage. But the view that a woman could 
be the King’s wife and not be Queen (and nothing else was 
ever suggested) had no support North of the Border at all. 
In our native press in Scotland we are fortunate, and through- 
out the crisis there was a complete absence of the futile and 
hysterical suggestions through which the best-sellers of the 
South tacked and veered to a sulky admission that, after all, 
the Government had been perfectly right. All the great 
Scots journals maintained their high reputation, and the 
posters by which visitors arriving in London from the North 
were greeted during that memorable week were indeed a 
painful surprise. An American paper, which has shown 
itself almost startlingly well-informed on some aspects of 
our recent history, fell into the same error about Scotland as 
some of its English contemporaries. It suggested that in 
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Glasgow and Edinburgh there were masses of unsatisfied 
persons who wanted more information about the handling 
of the crisis by Mr. Baldwin, and that Scottish constituents, 
patiently resolved to know all, welcomed the opportunity of 
getting their M.P.s “ on the carpets of their homes during the 
Christmas holidays and make them come clean. About the 
results of this discreet procedure the Scottish Press will speak 
in its own time, tersely.” ‘“‘ For aught yet seen,” to use a 
Scotticism, all suggestions of this kind could be answered very 
tersely indeed, and English readers can rest assured that 
there is nothing in them. 

Scotland turned to the new King and Queen with the 
warmest loyalty and the liveliest hopes. King George VI 
has naturally been less in the public eye than his brother, 
but his devotion to duty and unobtrusive discharge of his 
tasks, during the war and afterwards, have not gone 
unobserved or uncommended. He has performed many 
public duties in Scotland, but the mere efficient discharge 
of these (and they have been efficiently discharged) would 
not in itself have earned him the special place in the 
hearts of his countrymen which he achieved when he had the 
great good sense to go North of the Tweed for a wife! Of 
Queen Elizabeth there is no need to write to-day; her life 
as wife and mother, and as a member of a family whose lot 
it is to discharge a ceaseless round of functions and to look 
pleasant about them all, has won the unstinted admiration 
of all her Scottish subjects. The announcement that the new 
King and Queen wiil be in residence at Holyroodhouse in 
July and will, in accordance with the precedent set in 1911, 
hold an evening court, has been received with much satis- 
faction. Not content to wait for the local rejoicings, the 
civic and other dignitaries of the land are already contending 
for places at Westminster in May. The Convention of Royal 
Burghs has declined to assist harassed officialdom by 
nominating the scanty roll of provosts for whom room can be 
found. Although there is to be greatly increased space at 
Westminster, it is understood that vastly increased allocations 
are necessary for representatives of the Dominions. Those 
unable to make their way within the charmed circle must 
sigh and content themselves with the thought that the price 
of Empire is indeed a heavy one. 


InFLUENZA: GOLF: Hovsine 
The political year has opened quietly in Scotland, perhaps 
because the country has had more than its fair share of 
influenza. A noteworthy feature of the outbreak has been 
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that it has been by no means confined to the large centres 
of population, although Edinburgh and Glasgow for some 
weeks had greatly increased death-rates, but has swept 
through many country districts, and even in far-off Atlantean 
retreats like the Island of Soay, situated off the southern 
end of Skye, has (what is known as) “literally decimated ” 
the population, meaning thereby exactly the opposite, that 
only about one-tenth escaped the malady. The economists, 
more diffident than before, seem to think that things are 
still looking up, although the Nationalists ingeminate woe 
on every possible occasion, and prove to their own satisfaction 
that the Union “fills the butchers’ shops with large blue 
flies.” The delayed Honours List was unexciting and was 
received with fortitude. There was no marked enthusiasm 
about its Scottish aspect, except presumably among the 
recipients. It is well known that many prominent and 
deserving persons refuse to allow their names to be con- 
sidered for honours, and one wonders whether it would not 
be better to make such distinctions compulsory, like vaccina- 
tion and income-tax. Like conscription, it would certainly 
be fairer and more democratic than the present system. We 
have had visits from various well-known figures, including the 
celebrated golfer Sir John Simon, who, although it is charitably 
assumed in Scotland that his statesmanship is greatly superior 
to his golf, essayed to give advice to local golfers on playing 
the royal and ancient game. Mr. Elliot, the new Secretary, 
displayed in one of his first utterances after appointment 
that he does not lack courage, for he roundly took to task 
the Scottish local authorities, including specifically those of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, on the scandalous lag in the building 
of new houses. Although the figures which Mr. Elliot has 
given to show that there has been a serious falling-off in 
the output of new houses in Edinburgh have been criticized 
by members of the Corporation as misleading, they are 
admittedly unsatisfactory. In Scotland generally, where 
housing is definitely behind that of England, the figures show 
that while, during the years 1933, 1934 and 1935, about 
20,000 houses annually were built in Scotland, the total for 
1936 is only about 15,000. Mr. Elliot declared that at the 
present rate of building it might be as much as fifteen years 
more before Scottish housing could be considered adequate. 
Glasgow is still, in spite of some years of Socialist administra- 
tion, the greatest offender. The recent overcrowding survey 
showed that in Glasgow 4,638 single apartment houses were 
occupied by four or more persons and 9,786 two-roomed 
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houses were occupied by six or more persons. (Two children 
under ten equal one person!) And during 1936 the number 
of houses built by the Socialist Corporation fell from 4,000 
to 2,000! No very serious attempt has been made to reply 
to the Minister’s strictures. The Corporation has the land, 
the people want the houses, and the councillors are masters 
of the ratepayers’ purse. One remedy put forward by 
Socialist sympathisers is that other forms of building should 
meantime be curtailed, which means that in a city which is 
carrying 80,000 unemployed there is too much work to go 
round. J.L.P. members of the Corporation indicate that this 
distressing state of affairs is due to sheer incompetence, but 
it should surely be possible in a city like Glasgow which, in 
the past, has had a distinguished reputation for civic 
administration, to arrive at a satisfactory solution. It is 
good to know that Mr. Elliot feels so keenly in the matter. 


MarrRiAGE Law 

The Departmental Committee appointed, under the chair- 
manship of Lord Morison, to enquire into the Law of Scotland 
relating to the constitution of marriage has now presented 
its Report, which has in turn been presented to Parliament 
by the Secretary of State. The enquiry related only to the 
constitution of marriage, and had nothing to do with the 
kindred subject of divorce, which is at present the subject 
of a Scottish Bill in the House of Lords, introduced by Lord 
Alness. But the constitution of marriage is fenced about in 
Scotland with problems unknown to England. There are 
three recognized modes North of the Tweed of contracting 
what are known as “ irregular”’ marriages. The expression 
is a misleading one ; there is no necessary or even probable 
connection between irregularity and disreputability, and the 
legal status of the contracting parties and their offspring is 
exactly the same as that of those married by a minister 
after proclamation of banns or statutory notice to the 
registrar. But the difficulty of the irregular marriage has 
often been that of proving it. Two modes of irregular 
marriage are of almost academic interest, but the third mode, 
that of marriage by the exchange of mutual consent before 
two witnesses, is of great importance. After the exchange 
of consent the parties, in all except a negligible fraction of a 
fraction, proceed to the sheriff court, where one of the sheriffs, 
after hearing the parties and witnesses upon oath, grants 
warrant to the registrar to register the marriage, whereupon 
the registrar does so, and the marriage becomes a regular one. 
It is an easy, convenient and perfectly respectable method of 
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contracting, and since the war about 12 or 13 per cent. has 
been the average ratio of these marriages to the total con- 
tracted in Scotland. The Committee has recommended the 
abolition of all forms of irregular marriage and the sub- 
stitution therefor of a new form of civil marriage conducted 
by the sheriff or the registrar after due notice has been given. 
There is little doubt that the suggestion will arouse a good 
deal of opposition if legislation ever follows the Committee’s 
Report. The present mode of what is called (erroneously, 
even in the Report) “‘ marriage before the Sheriff” is long- 
recognized and popular, especially at the holiday seasons, 
when young couples from the country come to town and 
get married. The Scots are conservative in their habits, and 
the introduction of a new and more cumbersome procedure 
will undoubtedly lead, at any rate at first, to an increase in 
illegitimacy, in which the Scottish rural districts already 
enjoy an unenviable pre-eminence. 

A reader of the Report, having regard to the prominence 
accorded to Gretna Green and its “ blacksmith,” must 
conclude that the Committee have been misled by that 
particular red herring. Undoubtedly scandal has arisen 
from the capitalization of an imaginary privilege attached to 
Gretna’s proximity to England, meaningless since the 
Brougham Act of 1856, but to allow that unfortunate 
circumstance to bring discredit on the well-recognized 
practice of marriage per verba de presenti is not logical. The 
Gretna abuse could quickly be stopped by an enactment 
penalizing persons professing to “‘ perform ” irregular marriage, 
whether at Gretna or elsewhere, or at any rate ordaining such 
persons to have them regularized at their own expense within 
forty-eight hours, under a substantial penalty for non- 
compliance. The Committee observe, no doubt with truth, 
that Gretna marriages “ have occasioned much misery and 
anxiety to many innocent people,”’ but observations like this 
are really valueless in the (not unnatural) absence of 
comparative statistics with other forms of matrimony. 


LICENSING 
Critics anxious about the marriage laws of Scotland need 
have few fears if the Government is as slow to deal with 
the Report of this Committee as it has been with the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Licensing. The latter Com- 
mission, appointed by the last Socialist Government in a 


matter which “ brooked no delay,” presented in 1931 a , 


Report whose proposals were not only practical but (in 
contrast with those of the English Commission) liberal- 
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minded {in the moral, non-political sense). It actually 
proposed greater liberty for the subject in some respects 
and had the audacity to propose the abolition of the 
Government-controlled areas at Gretna (here again a storm 
centre !) and Cromarty. The dice are therefore a little loaded 
against it officially, for the native elements of the official 
mind are control and restriction. As the year goes on the 
Government may have, willy-nilly, to consider the “ drink 
problem ’” from a new and slightly ridiculous angle. A 
licensing cloud no bigger than a man’s hand is hovering over 
the city of Glasgow at the moment. The great Empire 
Exhibition, which it is hoped will do so much next year to 
stimulate Scottish trade, is to be situated in Bellahouston 
Park, in the salubrious district of Pollokshields. The worthy 
burgesses of Pollokshields have taken advantage of the ‘“‘ Tem- 
perance (Scotland) Act” of 1913 to vote their area “ dry.” 
That is to say, the well-to-do can have as much to drink 
as they like in their own homes, but the poor must walk 
into an adjoining ward before entering a public-house or 
ficensed grocer’s premises. It has now occurred to the 
promoters of the Exhibition that a licence will be essential 
to its success, but no licence can live in the free air of 
Pollokshields. The only alternative apparently that the 
magistrates of Glasgow should certify each day of the 
Exhibition’s life as it passes to be a “special occasion,” 
which would arouse tremendous opposition and might wear 
out the magistrates with overwork, or that the Government 
should pass a Bill giving the Exhibition a kind of diplomatic 
immunity from the rigours of Pollokshields. What the 
Government ought to do (but presumably will not face) is to 
repeal the Temperance Act of 1913. The Royal Commission 
found that it had proved to be disadvantageous and anomalous 
and evidently wanted to recommend its repeal. Holding 
that it had not been justified as a social experiment (a polite 
euphemism for saying that it was a howling failure), they 
contented themselves with recommending that it should be 
continued for a limited period subject to improvement by 
stringent amendments which they proposed. In other words, 
they preferred death by a thousand cuts to decapitation. 
Mr. Elliot should do the bold thing and try the latter. 


Burns CELEBRATIONS 
The Burns celebrations this year took their usual toll of 
time and talent ; the bare record of them in the daily press 
gives the reader a headache, not so much from the exhilaration 
of the toasts as from the astonishingly confused and con- 
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tradictory nature of the tributes paid to one of Scotland’s 
authentic great men. As a compensation, the reader has a 
confused impression of the true meaning of haggis. Burns 
has passed through the stages so familiar in the treatment 
of great men, ranging from unthinking idolatry to meaning- 
less detraction. The peculiar annual necessity attaching to 
his memory now results, all simple forms of praise and 
blame having been exhausted, in speakers being driven to 
views and theories more and more bizarre and fantastic in 
order to justify their oratory. Thus Mr. Lewis Spence, the 
eminent litterateur, ‘‘ impressed and depressed by the fact 
that there was just one kind of Burns’ speech,” triumphantly 
demonstrated the possibility of escape by proving that the 
poet was a “ Celtiberian.” “ Burns’s wild enthusiasm, his 
impatience with convention, his sarcastic emphasis, were 
typically Celtic, while his amorous tendency, his gift of song, 
and the tenderness which infused its expression were equally 
Iberian, Latin or Mediterranean.” It seems that Burns’s 
skull and face were “ disharmonic,” which accounts for a 
lot. An eminent doctor maintains that Burns suffered from a 
chronic inflammation of the lining membrane of his heart, 
known as endocarditis, while an equally eminent surgeon 
prefers the theory of “a chronic gastric ulcer, narrowing the 
outlet of the stomach, which ultimately in all probability 
assumed malignant characteristics.” One speaker hailed 
Burns as “ the first county librarian,” another preferred the 
view that he died of overwork. One speaker hails him as a 
grim philosopher, another as a peasant aristocrat, one as a 
man of the highest moral attributes, another as the first 
advocate of the rights of women. One speaker asserted that 
no teetotaller could ever really fully appreciate Robert 
Burns, while in open defiance of this dictum several teetotal 
suppers were held and even largely attended. Mrs. Walter 
Elliot, as befitted the wife of a former Minister for Agriculture, 
gave her hearers a really interesting study of Burns as a 
practical farmer, who complained of the price of oats and 
beef, and described his farm as “a ruinous bargain.” But 
although so many, all over the country, meet each year to 
honour, in different ways, the ‘“ Immortal Memory,” the 
Burns memorial at Dumfries, after some years, still lacks 
some thousands of pounds to pay for its completion. Why 
should there not be a Burns supper moratorium in 1938 and 
all supper dues be sent instead to the fund? Then in 1939 
we could meet, after two years’ silence, with some brilliant 
theories to show that Burns suffered from (idipus complex 
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) or was the father of prohibition or even (greatest novelty of 
all) that he was a great poet whose works are worth reading. 


Doric SPEECH 

The average Burns orator usually deplores, and rightly, 
the obsolescence of the Doric, and these columns are familiar 
with the theme. The possibility of misunderstanding in 
these matters, and the need for an adequate and easily 
4 accessible Scottish dictionary, have been amusingly illus- 
trated in a correspondence in The Times about the “ Caw 
of the Yows.” An indignant Scot in Bucharest took Mr. 
H. V. Morton to task for misquoting “The Flowers of the 
Forest” in his book In Search of Scotland. Mr. Morton had 
quoted ‘‘ ewe-milking ’’ and the exile demanded the reading 
“ yow-milking ” on the grounds, both shown in subsequent 
letters to be indefensible, that “ yow ” is Scots for cow, and 
that ewe’s milk was not commonly drunk in olden Scotland. 
The stirrer-up of this linguistic strife, unfortunately for 
himself, quoted a song called “‘ Ewie wi’ the Crookit Horn ” 
as proof of his contention. Mr. William Grant, editor of the 
Scottish National Dictionary, pointed out that the ewie in 
question “‘ never mist to hae ilk year a lamb or twa.” Not 
bad, as he observes, for the bovine breed! On the other 
point, ewe’s milk cheese was apparently quite commonly 
{ eaten in Scotland within living memory, and survivors of the 
practice hurried into print to complete the critic’s discom- 
fiture. So far as the use of “ca’” in the much-debated 
. expression ‘‘ Ca’ the Yowes to the Knowes” is concerned, 
Mr. Grant wisely counselled his readers to consult the Scottish 
National Dictionary, where the ward “ ca’”’ is fully treated. 
That vernacular verse is not yet dead is shown by the recent 
publication of “ Flooer o’ the Ling,” by Mr. J. G. Horne, 
where the reader can test his philological teeth on verses 
such as :— 

Heezin the corn with sturdy pow 
Ontill a reeshlin buirdly sow, 


An’ dingin on the haill to croon 
Afore the mirk an’ mist cam doon. 


THEAGES, 


Owine to pressure on our space we regret the 
“‘ Correspondence’”’ pages have had to be held over, 


SPORT 


Wir England shivering under bitter winds and with snow 
obliterating much of our countryside, the fourth Test Match 
opened at Adelaide in pleasant sunshine on Friday, January 
29, before a vast crowd. The Australians won the toss and 
batted first, without much success, for in spite of a perfect 
wicket only 267 runs were scored in the first day’s play at a 
cost of seven wickets, McCabe’s 88 being the most notable 
contribution. For the indifferent Australian showing we 
have to thank Allen’s judgment, the accuracy of our bowling, 
and the excellence of our fielding. Bradman had apparently 
ceased to be terrifying, and had got but 26 when Allen bowled 
him out. Chipperfield’s 57 helped the Australians, but 
they were all out for 288. So far all was encouraging for us, 
and things looked bright when in our first innings Barnett 
knocked up 129 before being out l.b.w. Ames’s 52 was a 
welcome contribution to our first innings total of 330—a 
narrow margin, but a margin none the less and a fair hope 
of pulling off a third victory and bringing home the ashes. 
With Australia’s second innings our troubles began. Fingleton 
and Brown, with 12 and 32 respectively, gave no cause for 
anxiety, but then came Bradman and, for us, growing concern. 
He was not disposed of until his score stood at 212, and it 
seemed that he might go on for ever—he batted, indeed, for 
close upon six hours before he fell a victim (c. and b.) to 
Hammond. With an Australian second innings total of 433 
the English team had a formidable, but not yet a hopeless, 
task. Verity began our second innings with 17, and Barnett 
—this time unlucky—followed with a meagre 21. In 
Hammond, therefore, was our hope, and by the close of play 
he had reached 39 not out. It was up to him, as the saying 
goes, but alas ! on the next day he was bowled by Fleetwood- 
Smith without adding to his score. And then defeat loomed 
ominously ahead. Leyland’s 32, Wyatt’s half-century, Allen’s 
9, Robins’s 4, Voce’s 1, and Farnes’s 7 were a poor response 
to the needs of the situation, and our second innings total of 
243 gave the Australians a victory of 148 runs. But we went 
down with colours nailed to the mast, blaming nobody and 
making no complaints. Our downfall was largely due to 
the bowling of O’Reilly and Fleetwood-Smith, to whom we 
must perforce take off our hats. The teams are now two 
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games each, and we can only wish the English players the 
best of luck for the deciding match at Melbourne on 
February 26. 

Association football has reached, at the time of writing, 
an exciting stage, for the fifth round of the F.A. Cup will be 
played at about the time that this issue of the National Review 
is going to press. Arsenal (who in the fourth round on 
January 30 beat Manchester United by 5—0) will be meeting 
Burnley, and have an excellent chance of repeating last 
year’s cup victory. The other fifth-round matches will be 
Sunderland v. Swansea Town, Bolton Wanderers v. Manchester 
City, Grimsby Town v. Wolverhampton Wanderers, Everton 
v. Tottenham Hotspur, Coventry City v. West Bromwich 
Albion, Preston North End v. Exeter City, and Millwall v. 
Derby County. There are thus at the moment three London 
teams in the running. In spite of the enormous public 
interest in the game (stimulated, doubtless, by pool gambling) 
the fourth-round matches saw a substantial falling off in the 
total “‘ gates” ; 16 matches were attended by 435,428 people, 
compared with 562,707 last year. For this decline the bad 
weather may in part be blamed, but this does not altogether 
explain so heavy a dropping away from the high total of 
611,124 for the fourth-round matches in 1934. Perhaps 
what the clubs lose is gained by the pool promoters and the 
Post Office—for the number of postal orders sold in this 
connection must be prodigious. 


Scotland beat Wales by 2 goals and 1 try (13 points) to 
2 tries (6 points) at an international Rugby match at Swansea 
on Saturday, February 6. This was the second international 
defeat for Wales this season, for they were beaten by England 
by 4—3 points. The England »v. Ireland match at Twicken- 
ham on Saturday, February 13, ended in a win for England 
by 9 points to 8—a narrow finish with the balance turned by 
Sever (Sale) who by a magnificent run scored the winning try. 

Jack Petersen, of Cardiff, our most promising heavy- 
weight, faced Walter Neusel, of Germany, for the third time 
at Harringay on Monday, February 1, and once again 
the towel was thrown in from Petersen’s corner after a gallant — 
attempt to retrieve the Welshman’s other two failures. 
Neusel was too heavy, too strong, too impervious to blows, 
and too clever for Petersen. But for all that it was a great 
bout, and Petersen showed himself a boxer of skill and 
fighting spirit. He scored points freely, but his blows fell 
harmlessly upon the German, except in the ninth round, 
when Neusel seemed surprised by a good clout to the jaw 
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and a double-handed head attack from a Petersen refreshed 
by a bottle of champagne soused over his head and a gulp 
of the same stimulating liquor. But neither courage nor 
champagne could save him, and when he was hanging help- 
lessly over the ropes in the tenth round after a few more 
heavy punches from Neusel the towel fluttered in and our 
hopes were again dashed. Petersen entered the ring at nearly 
14 stone, and Neusel had turned the scale at nearly a stone 
more. Petersen has been advised now to hang up his gloves, 
but I see no reason why he should. He is young, in excellent 
fighting trim, and can probably get as many more profitable 
matches as he could wish at purses that would make the 
mouths of Jem Mace and the Game Chicken water, were 
they still with us. We can ill spare good heavy weights, 
and it is difficult to understand why England cannot produce 
from its fine types of manhood a box-fighter who can hold 
his own against the type of “ killer”? known to Maddison 
Square Garden. Jack Doyle, by his victory over the Dutch 
heavy-weight champion, Harry Staal, in the sixth round at 
Earl’s Court on Monday, February 15, showed that he has 
learned to discipline himself but that he has still to learn to box. 

University Boat Race prospects are interesting, and 
there are speculations as to whether Oxford will this time 
reverse the series of defeats they have experienced since 
1927. At the time of writing the Oxford crew has improved 
under the coaching of Dr. Mallam, and there are doubts in 
some quarters as to whether Cambridge are as good as they 
ought to be if their long record of triumphs is to be unbroken 
next month. 


F. GROVER. 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 

Considering the total rain amount during the coming 

three months, the indications at present are: 

(a) That over the British Isles as a whole the precipitation 
will be below the average amount. 

(6) That South of a line joining the Bristol Channel and 
the Wash the total rainfall will be near the average 
amount; that in the extreme S.W. of England and 
Western entrance of the English Channel it will be 
slightly above the average, but that in all other parts 
of the British Isles it will be deficient. 

Considering the individual months, the indications at 

present are : 

(c) That during March the departures from average 
conditions of rainfall will be small but will show a 
slight deficiency over the British Isles as a whole 
owing to less rain than usual in the West of Ireland. 

(d) That during April there will, on the whole, be a 
deficiency of rain over the British Isles. . 

(e) That Ireland—more particularly the West of Ireland— 
will be responsible for this deficiency, but that, during 
the same month the 8.E. of England will experience 
a rainfall of about the normal amount. 

(f) That during May the total rainfall over the British 
Isles will be near the average amount ; that, however, 
during the same month the S.W. of England, the 
Channel Islands and the entrance to the English 
Channel will experience more than the average rainfall, 
whilst Scotland will continue to have less rain than 
usual. 

(g) That in the London area and 8.E. of England notice- 
ably cold spells will occur during March and April, 
so that the mean temperature for the coming two 
months is likely to be below the normal figure. 

Remarks.—The advanced monthly weather summary for 

January shows that the rainfall over the British Isles “ was 
excessive and in many places amounts were 100 per cent. 
or more above normal.” 

DuNnBOYNE, 13.ii.37. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


oF Mysetr. For My Friends, Known and 
Unknown. By Rudyard Kipling (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.). From 
time to time there arise amongst us men possessed of a 
personality so overwhelming that no third person can inter- 
pret them to their fellow creatures. Rudyard Kipling was, 
therefore, wise in his decision that no biographer should classify 
and label his genius in the pages of a conventional Life. He 
himself has told us, in the 200 pages of this little volume, 
all that most of us will ever know of him; he has seen to 
it that we shall look at him as he would have wished to be 
regarded, with that saving grace of humour which prevented 
him from taking himself too seriously. The greatest story 
teller of his age, before he died a year ago, set down on paper 
how and why his stories came to be written, and as we read 
that quaint and puckish commentary many thoughts suggest 
themselves. 

For instance, we are thankful, though somewhat envious, 
that a man so richly endowed should have been likewise 
blessed with a buoyant temperament which enabled him to 
revel in the exercise of his own powers and never allowed 
him to be weighed down by circumstance. After a childhood 
spent partly in a barbarous Home for the children of parents 
stationed abroad—we know exactly what it was like from 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep—Kipling came to India at sixteen as 
assistant editor and general] factotum of a daily evening paper 
in Lahore, known as the Civil and Military Gazette. A happy 
family circle welcomed him, but otherwise he worked from 
ten to fifteen hours daily for eleven months of the year in a 
cramped and stifling office, and moved in the narrow circle 
of Indian Station life, within a dogcart radius of six miles 
at most. British India is by no means a literary centre ; 
a more unpromising soil for the blossoming of a talent could 
hardly be conceived. Save for one month annually at Simla, 
he toiled alone through the horrors of the Indian hot weather, 
surrounded by men as highly tried as himself. Yet in that 
desperate atmosphere of fever, heat and overwork, stories 
took shape in his mind. Plain Tales from the Hills, The 
Story of the Gadsbys, Departmental Ditties, appeared in his 
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paper. As his power of writing grew he came to realise how 
his talent worked. Anyone who writes at all knows that 
ideas and the words to clothe them never materialise through 
a conscious effort of the brain; they arrive mysteriously, 
at their own time and pleasure, from some source which we 
can neither place nor control. Kipling’s Daemon, as he 
called it, worked queerly. He could always trace, in his 
actual experience, the event, the word, the dream which 
caused a fancy to spring up in his mind. He would consult 
his father, most wise and sympathetic of counsellors, and 
set the idea down. Then, it might be immediately or long 
afterwards, something took charge of his pen and wrote 
the story. It was needs must when the devil drives, hence, 
probably, the soubriquet of Daemon. “‘ When your Daemon 
is in charge, do not try to think seriously. Drift, wait and 
obey.” 

The first story produced by the Daemon was called The 
Phantom Rickshaw. The Jungle Book, Kim, and Puck of 
Pook’s Hill were written at its imperious behest. Long ere 
this, however, Kipling had left India. Through reading 
Besant’s All in a Garden Fair he realised that money could 
be made with the pen. He returned to England, and in his 
tiny lodgings off the Strand, the purpose which grew to 
dominate his life was borne in on him. His mother delivered 
him of the idea which he was labouring to bring to birth: 
“ You’re trying to say: What do they know of England who 
only England know?” He set out to travel round the 
Empire, determined to tell the English something of the 
world outside their narrow ken. There developed in him a 
passionate love of his own race and country, and a sympathy 
for men who were doing real things as compared with men 
who were only talking; he became the apostle of the “‘ God 
of Things as They Are.” The nightmare of the Indian hot 
weather, when endurance and tempers were strained to 
breaking, bore fruit in The End of the Passage ; those sultry 
nights when he wandered sleepless through the native streets 
and bazaars produced Without Benefit of Clergy—surely one 
of his most moving stories—and many another Indian tale. 
Some tramp steamer, tossing in cold and increasing seas on 
her way to the Antipodes, was The Ship that Found Herself ; 
just for those few pages, Kipling was a ship. A lonely light- 
house bred A Disturber of the Traffic. With his uncanny grasp 
of human nature he was as much at home with the crazy 
lighthouse keeper as with the self-controlled, outwardly 
commonplace spinster who went to France, as told in The 
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Gardener, to seek her son’s grave. As we think back along 
those rows of matchless stories, it seems incredible that such 
a teeming brain could ever cease to work. 


Sometimes the story could not be reduced to cold print. 
The Brigadier who invited him to watch infantry training 
one hot summer day at Aldershot, looked forward to a flow 
of pungent commentary at Brigade Headquarters, but he 
never caught a glimpse of his guest from the start. Kipling 
lay among the heather beside the subalterns of the Grenadiers 
and Black Watch, listening to the chatter of the machine- 
guns and, as the afternoon grew thunderous and dark, he 
seemed to see the dead from past wars come back to fight 
their battles again. He sketched out an outline of the con- 
ception, but an August or two later, when those same troops 
footslogged it back from Mons in blistering heat, the thing 
he had imagined took shape to the weary soldiers, and the 
story ceased to be a “story.” This little book, which so 
vividly recalls him, holds but one disappointment. He has 
not told us how he came to think of The Brushwood Boy. 


He took his successes lightly, not without a certain sar- 
donic humour. Recessional was written in the blaze of com- 
placency which accompanied the pageant of the 1897 Jubilee. 
He lived to see the poem “ used in choirs and places where 
they sing long after our Army and Navy alike had in the 
name of ‘ peace’ been rendered innocuous.” He tells us 
that he was himself startled by the snowball of popularity 
which gathered round Jf. He would probably have sympa- 
thised with the voters in a recent Press Competition on ‘‘ the 
poem I dislike most,’”” who condemned it as priggish. He 
never meant the famous lines as a sermon, they contained, 
as he says, “ counsels of perfection most easy to give,” and 
he was not one to preach ; but Jf was, in fact, a true character 
sketch of one whom the critics would probably have branded 
as an unprincipled adventurer: Dr. Jameson of the Raid 
of that ilk. 

If the Daemon who inspired Kipling’s writing had occa- 
sionally to be waited for, the imp who presided over his con- 
versation was always on duty. In that he differed from others 
of his craft, whose pens may drop pearls, but whose tongues 
remain obstinately tied. When talking to him, one always 
had the feeling that it would be impossible to surprise him, 
or to shock him, or to take him unawares. The swift rejoinder 
flashed back; always human, never cheap, generally un- 
expected. Both in writing and talking, words to him were 
living things. He felt that they should “ tell, carry, weigh, 
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taste and, if need be, smell.” Homely, trenchant speech 
delighted him, as a listener he savoured, not only the story, 
but the way it was told. The power of quick, humorous 
reply is an English trait; the private soldier, for instance, 
has it in a high degree. Which may be one reason why he 
loved the Army. 

Of his ideal domestic surroundings there is no space here 
to speak, though they breathe through every page of this 
book. We owe to his happy home those marvellous fancies 
and re-incarnations which the Sussex country brought to 
delight his later years. His secretary once told him he 
should keep a dog and, thank Heaven, he followed her advice, 
for we are thus the richer by “ Boots ” and “ Slippers.” 


We spend much of our leisure in reading short stories, 
they are the fashionable literature of the day. How often 
are we able to say, as we lay down the book: “ Kipling might 
have written that’? ? We had never seen his like before ; 
it is not probable we shall see it again. Yet we shall never 
be without him, for a spirit like his will not be quenched. 


Mary MaxseE. 


MR. GRANVILLE BARKER ON HAMLET 


PREFACES TO SHAKESPEARE. Third Series. HAMLET, by 
Harley Granville Barker. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 10s. 6d.) 
Why do we find Hamlet so enthralling a play when we see it 
on the stage ? Why, even when we read it, however great 
our familiarity with it, are we carried away beyond our 
expectations and find new treasures that we had previously 
missed ? These old questions, which many great critics have 
asked and never entirely answered, must have occurred again 
to anyone who recently went to see the play acted in its 
entirety at the Old Vic. It was a highly spirited production, 
quickly moving, with the two breaks at the right places : and, 
though Mr. Laurence Olivier by no means displayed all the 
sides of the Prince of Denmark, it was a great experience to 
see emphasis laid on the youth and fiery mettle whose over- 
throw by madness is so pitifully deplored by Ophelia, to watch 
excitement as well as melancholy at work, and to witness 
(with all the more thrill if one happened to be a fencer) 
the magnificent realism of the furious fencing match fought, 
not with feeble foils, but with Elizabethan rapier and dagger. 
This fight was devised by a champion swordsman, and was 
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executed with superb vigour, so much so that, on the night 
when I was there, Osric caught Hamlet an unrehearsed cut on 
the forehead which drew blood—an occurrence to which Mr. 
Olivier, fine actor and athlete as he is, paid no attention. 
To have recently seen such a performance is the best possible 
preparation for reading Mr. Granville Barker’s intensely 
interesting preface to Shakespeare’s play. Indeed, some such 
preparation is necessary, if one is to follow all its concentrated 
and closely packed argument. Short of seeing the play, it is 
essential to read it attentively before opening this book, so 
that it may be fresh in the mind, with all its wonders and all 
its problems. 


Mr. Barker approaches Hamlet by way of the problems, 
which are, perhaps, summed up in one main problem : ‘‘ What 
did Shakespeare mean?” And here must be mentioned in 
passing another recent book on the subject, to which Mr. 
Barker again and again acknowledges his debt, Professor 
Dover Wilson’s ““ What happens in Hamlet?” It is only 
right, since there is no space to review it here, to mention 
this book of great research and value as one to be added 
to the Shakespeare shelf together with Coleridge, Bradley and 
Mr. J. Middleton Murry’s “‘ Shakespeare ” which appeared last 
year. ‘I wanted ” (says Mr. Barker in his Preface), “‘ before 
I ended this series, to study one play thoroughly—as 
‘ thoroughly, that is to say, as I could from the point of view 
I have adopted, which is to to try to look at Shakespeare’s 
dramatic art in the light of the effect which he, surmisedly, 
meant to make by it. Upon a score of more or less important 
questions concerning this we are still left surmising. .. .” 
His aim has been, with the help of all that scholars have made 
known about the Elizabethan stage, to visualise Hamlet in 
its native state, ‘“‘ by taking each scene, speech and exchange 
of dialogue, and deducing from them as they now lie there in 
cold print the effect they were meant to make in being.” 
With this end in view, after two short, but illuminating, 
discussions of the nature of the play and the nature of the 
action, he proceeds to analyse the three ‘“‘ movements ”’ of the 
play from beginning to end, bringing to his task, as is hardly 
necessary to add, his own profound experience as a producer 
and dramatist. 


Primarily, therefore, Mr. Barker here considers Shakes- 
peare as a working dramatist, not as a poet ; moreover, as a 
dramatist of a particular period who had to work in the 
fashion of his day, for that public, with those actors, and on 
that particular platform stage. It is not idly that, at the 
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outset of his section on the nature of the play, he begins 
with a reminder : 


“Few things throw more light on the nature of Shakespeare’s art 
than does the fact that his masterpiece—not his greatest piece of work, 
perhaps, but one in which he attains to a freedom and fullness of dramatic 
impression unknown before—should be the recasting, in all probability, 
of a ready-made play. Hamlet himself, it may be said, the most 
life-like and ‘ original’ of his creations, was a ready-made character, 
too; the conventional Elizabethan ‘melancholy man.’ His achieve- 
ment was in the reconciling of these seeming contradictions.” 


He goes on to show exactly what that achievement, 
dramatically, was. It was, among other things, a new and 
more completely fusing of the actor with the character, so 
that an actor, instead of merely exhibiting Hamlet, as he must 
exhibit Tamburlaine, realises himself in Hamlet ; ‘‘ and if he 
did not his performance would be lifeless.” This “ intimate 
and fruitful ” collaboration, says Mr. Barker, is the dramatist’s 
master-secret, and Shakespeare learned it in the workshop 
of the theatre. A play so made is “ raw material for acting,” 
which only its performance makes a finished product, and one 
to the finishing of which there is no end. Hamlet, then, was 
a stage in Shakespeare’s dramatic development, which our 
author describes as a new freedom to “ give the character 
something like an immortal soul.”’ On this view, Shakespeare 
found in the old play of ‘‘ Hamlet, Prince of Denmark,” an 
opportunity to develop out of the very obligations of that 
play a character which he had endeavoured to realise before 
in Romeo, Richard II, Jaques and Brutus. The madness, 
feigned or real, was an integral element in the old story, 
and with this, says Mr. Barker, Shakespeare does marvels, 
although he fails so to assimilate character and story that 
no incongruities appear. He did not, in fact, as he did in 
Othello and King Lear, remould the story to the man, and 
then fit the other characters to his support or opposing. 


“ This effective opposition of character to character is the strength 
of the drama. It composes the structure in which Shakespeare’s sense 
of form came, in the maturity of his art, chiefly to lie. This opposition 
and structure and strength is certainly lacking in Hamlet. But the 
character of Hamlet suffers, too. Is it not odd, when we are studying 
it, how many of its details will, without the keenest watchfulness, 
escape us, and that students should still dispute the significance of 
some of the most salient things about it ? Ought we to be able to ask so 
many—quite intelligent—questions ? . . . . The result stands the test 
of performance, which was all he had to care about. But put the 
play—as the student has a right to do—on the dissecting table and the 
flaw, and I think the cause of it, are apparent. Shakespeare has not 
—paradox though this may seem—finally dramatised Hamlet. Here is 
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the character, at which he has had more than one immature and frag- 
mentary try, fully and vividly imagined at last—what character was 
ever more so? But he does not submit it to the final discipline which 
would make it an integral part of the play, give it proportion in relation 
to the rest, and, in the light of this, clarity. He cannot and he will not. 
For while the play, when he has finished with it, is a masterpiece of 
the workshop, with Hamlet himself he is pioneering in a new world 
of — Later he will learn how to shape and economise that to 
n 


Now, some people may think that this is a presumptuous 
attitude towards one of the world’s immortal possessions, or 
the belittling of a creation which embodies a universal tragedy 
latent in the human mind. There is a Hamlet in every one 
of us: how, then, can it be said that Shakespeare has not 
finally dramatised his character ? The tragedy, as M. André 
Chevrillon wrote on the occasion of Shakespeare’s 
tercentenary (“Three Studies in English Literature’’), 
resolves itself into “the gradual disorganisation of a given 
character by the haunting idea of a certain duty of which it 
is so incapable. And this story of a soul is so poignant 
because it is so inevitable and true.” What Mr. Barker 
means by his criticism is that, dramatically, the story is not 
made quite inevitable, for if it were, why should we still ask 
so many questions ? We may well say that there is a Hamlet 
in all of us, but we cannot possibly identify ourselves with 
Hamlet at every moment of the play, for instance, in Hamlet’s 
behaviour to Ophelia after seeing his father’s ghost, in his 
coarse jests to her before the play begins, and in his reasoning 
—‘‘ Now might I do it pat ’’—behind the vainly praying king. 
And what Mr. Barker means by complete dramatisation is 
exemplified by M. Chevrillon himself a little earlier in the 
same study when he analyses the perfect way in which the 
process of Lear’s growing madness is made clear to the spec- 
tator as something happening “in accordance with the 
logical and secret processes of Nature and life.” Not only the 
process, but the precise degree and the fluctuations, of 
Hamlet’s mental derangement are still mysteries, about which 
different views can be taken. This does not simply mean that 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of morbid psychology was rudi- 
mentary compared with ours to-day, for if that mattered 
dramatically, the presentation of Lear would also suffer. It 
means no more than that there is still doubt as to Shakes- 
peare’s intention in the matter of Hamlet’s madness: but 
it is a doubt only present on reflection, not at the moment of 
performance. Mr. Barker’s whole contention is that any 
adequate performance of Hamlet resolves all, or nearly all, 
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doubt for the moment, that the play magnificently justifies 
itself upon the boards and that, for the moment Shakespeare 
was content to go no further. 


So that hasty critics of the introductory chapters of this 
book will, if they read on, be confounded by discovering that 
Mr. Barker, the experienced dramatist and producer, is able 
to give Shakespeare credit for a great deal more than they, 

rhaps, are even aware of: and by the time they have 
finished the chapters on the verse and the prose and the 
characters they may congratulate themselves if their appre- 
ciation of the play’s greatnesses has been as ample and dis- 
criminating as his. With those final chapters I cannot here 
deal, since Mr. Barker’s discussion of Hamlet as an acting play 
must occupy the rest of this article: and since his analysis 
is so close and acute, it is obvious that all a reviewer can do 
is to give samples. My first sample is that admirable passage, 
too long to quote, where he calls our attention to Shakes- 
peare’s quick establishment in the second scene of “ the 
triangle of false relations within which the action is framed.” 
In our knowledge of the play we often forget that we know 
more than the characters know. It is unrevealed at this 
point that Claudius is a murderer and was the Queen’s lover. 
Claudius with his mellifluous falseness suggests that Hamlet 
is troubled over the question of succession; the Queen is 
already guessing that her “ o’er-hasty marriage” is part of 
the trouble ; and, as for Hamlet, we are left wondering what 
is going on within him till he bursts into the soliloquy: “ O, 
that this too, too solid flesh would melt ....’ Mr. Barker 
goes on to point out how much this speech tells us about 
Hamlet the man and his mood at the moment ; and then he 
proceeds to the incomparable dialogue between Hamlet, 
Horatio, Marcellus and Bernardo, in which the first learns 
of the appearance of his father’s ghost. Twice he considers 
this passage, first briefly as a dramatic expedient for suddenly 
adding tension, and later on at more length “‘ as an example of 
cadence, colour and rhythm turned to dramatic account ” 
which, in his opinion, no piece of verse-dialogue in Shakes- 
peare touches “for malleable ease and nervous vitality 
combined.” The five pages of this later analysis are ex- 
tremely interesting as showing some of what must be in a 
producer’s mind if he is to get his actors to miss none of the 
virtue in Shakespeare’s words. 

Now let us turn to some of Mr. Barker’s remarks on 
Hamlet’s madness. He is not mad from the beginning, but 
only melancholy. The interview with the ghost oversets him. 
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“Hamlet is left as in some limbo, from which to struggle 
back to the certitudes of the world.”” He remains mad until 
the ill is purged by the killing of Polonius and the chase that 
follows it. Thenceforward he is entirely sane and resolute, 
in spite of the combat of ranting with Laertes over Ophelia’s 
grave. That is the general view here put forward and sus- 
tained by close argument. Yet Mr. Barker asserts that the 
exact degree of Hamlet’s madness at any given moment was 
not a thing that Shakespeare had any thought of trying to 
establish : he was only concerned with mixing the reality 
of madness with the pretence of it given him by the old 
play. This was his addition, but not one that he was called 
on to rationalise: dramatically it was enough to keep it a 
riddle. Pirandello attempted the same thing in his “ Enrico 
IV,” and with much less success, for he is so intent on allow- 
ing his chief character to rationalise his behaviour—the 
killing of his wife’s lover under colour of madness, once real 
but now feigned—that the dramatic quality oozes away with 
sad rapidity. Shakespeare is not bothering himself with the 
riddle of complex personality, only with the riddle that shall 
hold the spectator’s attention. For this purpose, then, what 
could be better than Ophelia’s description of his approach to 
her with his doublet all unbraced and so on? Admitting the 
strangeness of this presentation of the prince whom we have 
just seen imperiously making his officers swear upon his 
sword, Mr. Barker finds sufficient explanation of it in the 
necessity of the play’s development. We must be made 
curious: Ophelia’s description whets our curiosity. It is a 
preparation for Hamlet’s later scenes with her, upon which 
Mr. Barker writes the following note: “‘ The modern playing 
of Hamlet is, as a rule, and by much, both too sane and too 
sentimental; and the indecency of some of his talk with 
Ophelia is lost on modern audiences. But I fancy that Bur- 
bage shirked neither the grotesque nor the brutal.” On his 
next appearance Hamlet enters reading a book, fools 
Polonius, unmasks Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, meets and 
hears the players, and finally throws off his lethargy in the 
speech: ‘‘O, what a rogue and peasant slave am [!” All 
this is part of a long scene which, to use Mr. Barker’s words, 
*“* advances the action not a jot,” but which he proves to be a 
sustained preparation for that final speech and a masterly 
suggestion of the apathy of will to which Hamlet has been 
reduced, an apathy to get out of which he seizes on any dis- 
traction such as a wit-combat or a play. Here, again, it may 
be that our knowledge of what is to come blunts the edge of 
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Shakespeare’s purpose: we almost inevitably read more 
intensity and purpose into the scene with the players than it 
carries. The poet’s intention, rather, was to make the 
audience wonder whether Hamlet had not “ gone to pieces ” 
entirely. This is how Mr. Barker reads it: 

“This passage with the players crowns and completes the main 
dramatic purpose of the scene. An idle prince, indeed, who not only 
walks reading and musing by the hour together in the lobby, but will 
sit fastidiously exchanging with a player the recital of A‘neas’ tale 
to Dido! And a weakling, who can seek refuge from his own ‘ cue for 
passion’ in facile pity for Hecuba! We shall learn in a moment 
that, even as he sat there listening, this stultifying self-picture was 
forming in his own mind. But Shakespeare has first painted it thus 
elaborately for us, and stressed the febrile talk with his friends, the 
mocking of Polonius, the keen interest in the petty politics of the 
theatre, the call for a ‘ passionate speech,’ the contented surrender 
to music, so that we may begin to wonder when, if ever, the revulsion 
will come. Then, when it comes, we welcome it the more.” 

I wish that there were space to do justice to Mr. Barker’s 
discussion of the play-scene, his argument for the pertinency 
of the dumb-show and for its being the first joining of swords 
in what is to be a long silent battle between Hamlet and the 
King. Rejecting, in a note based on a dramatist’s conviction 
of what Shakespeare would have done and not done, Professor 
Dover Wilson’s theory that the players, with their dumb 
show, deliberately betrayed Hamlet’s purpose, he maintains 
that Hamlet himself is the betrayer. Forgetting his purpose, 
established in the previous speech with Horatio, to listen and 
watch intently till the play’s end, his rising excitement 
causes him practically to unmask but then to stop short of 
the only possible action, that of taxing Claudius there and 
then with his guilt. The King and courtiers vanish in clamour: 
“ At this point,” says Mr. Barker, ‘‘ and with this help, the 
actor of Hamlet is accustomed to lift his part in the scene to 
such a high pitch of emotion that descent from it is most 
difficult, and transition into the key of what follows must 
seem forced. Hamlet is, of course, intensely excited ; but it 
is an intellectual excitement and one not beyond his control.” 
Having seen Mr. Olivier jumping about the stage like a 
panther at this point, I quite understand what Mr. Barker 
means: but I am not at all sure if he was not more right 
than Mr. Barker, however difficult the transition may have 
been. Surely Hamlet’s excitement at this point cannot 
merely be called intellectual. He has forced his enemy to 
disclose his secret, the trap has been successful, he will take 
the ghost’s word for a thousand pound. Any man would lose 
perfect control. At such a juncture the chemistry of the 
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body starts its swift and extraordinary working, the blood 
is charged with sudden secretions from the glands, the 
diaphragm burns in a sort of triumph, and the mind must 
also be subject to these potent influences. And that is why 
what is usually called the prayer-scene still seems to me a 
mystery in spite of this commentary. To Mr. Barker its 
point is in the revelation of the King’s consciousness of 
guilt and in the “ master-stroke of irony” by which Hamlet 
spares his life thinking that Claudius is praying, yet, if 
he only knew it, the man on his knees is finding prayer 
impossible. Would Hamlet presumably have despatched 
Claudius then and there if he had known his thoughts ? 
Mr. Barker thinks so, but I cannot feel it. Mr. Olivier here 
mimed the effort of Hamlet to stick his sword into the inert 
body and its hopeless failure: and I think that he was right. 
We do not in these days get much practice in stabbing people, 
but I fancy that Mr. Barker underrates the inhibiting revulsion 
that must have attended, even in Shakespeare’s day, the 
action of stabbing a man in the back, especially one who 
was not even running away. And a man who felt it his 
duty to do the deed might very well rationalise his inability 
to do it by the excuse that Hamlet makes. But then, you 
may say, what of Hamlet’s excitement at the end of the 
play scene? Well, such excitement dies as quickly as it 
grows: and the exchanges with Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, not to speak of the prospect of a painful scene with his 
mother, would have been quite enough to cool the immediate 
passion for revenge on the King’s body. And yet, to my 
mind, there is sufficient uncertainty here as to Shakespeare’s 
intention for us to regard this scene as the most crucially 
mysterious of all, far more so than the scene with the Queen 
and its question—in the solution of which I am convinced 
that Mr. Barker reads Shakespeare’s mind correctly— 
whether Hamlet is intended in any way to suggest to his 
mother that the King was a murderer. Mr. Barker’s notes 
on this scene are very well worth reading: indeed, his notes 
contain many of his most important arguments. 


At the end of the second movement Hamlet’s madness is 
purged, but not his irresolution. Yet he returns resolute. 
The foiling of the plot against his own life has turned him 
into a man on whose part, says Mr. Barker, there is no more 
plotting, only cold resolution to do what he has to do. He 
adds: ‘‘ but that, seemingly, is in abeyance for the while 
(that is, beside Ophelia’s grave).” Yet here lies another 
mystery that, among all his elucidations, Mr. Barker does not 
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clear up. What was Hamlet going to do, and when? As 
the play exists he executes revenge not so much for a past 
crime, as for one committed before our eyes. It is not that 
the King’s counter-action checks Hamlet’s action, but that 
this very counter-action carries in itself its own revelation 
and punishment. Here, no doubt, Mr. Barker would say that 
the old play was sufficient for Shakespeare’s purpose and leave 
it at that. Nevertheless, some inkling of Hamlet’s purpose 
as he approaches the gravediggers afar off would have added 
enormously to the suspense and also have cleared up some 
earlier perplexities about Hamlet’s character. If there had 
been only some such suggestion, and Mr. Barker could have 
brought out its significance as he brings out the significance 
of touch after touch by a master’s hand, how satisfying it 
would have been! As it is, no matter how thrilling the sword- 
play and how striking the last touch of Horatio’s attempt 
to drink the poison and Hamlet’s dying prayer, we of to-day 
are perhaps not wrong in feeling that the play here goes back 
to an older and lower plane, the final word of the “ meta- 
physics” having been uttered with Hamlet’s “if it be not 
now, yet it will come: the readiness is all,” as he turns to 
meet the incoming King, the Queen and his opponent. The 
upshot is that there are two planes discernible in this play, 
the dramatist’s and the poet’s: How often they merge it 
has been Mr. Barker’s success to show: where and why they 
diverge will occupy men’s minds till doomsday. 
WILLIAMS. 


A HERO OF ROMANCE 


Tue STRANGER Prince: The Story of Rupert of the Rhine, 
by Margaret Irwin (Chatto & Windus, 8s. 6d.). Mrs. Monsell 
—to give Margaret Irwin her real name—is wise to steep 
herself in one period of history and skilful in choosing the 
most attractive figures in it to hang in her portrait gallery. 
In one respect, Prince Rupert has proved an easier subject 
than Lord Montrose. Neither was fitted for domestic life, 
each, from his very nature, was lonely at heart, but whereas 
almost nothing is known of Montrose’s family relationships, 
Rupert came of a dramatic and colourful brood, and spent 
most of his youth in the crowded life of Courts. 

The picture she draws of Charles I is startling in its 
physical resemblance ; the statue we pass in Whitehall may 
now become for us the representation of a small man, stam- 
mering of speech. She shows the side that Rupert saw, and 
that was not the best, yet we wish that she had found it in 
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her heart to be kinder to the King. As regards Rupert’s 
immediate relations, no one, however exasperated, was ever 
bored by Elizabeth of Bohemia, and her children would have 
appeared modern in their individuality and candour even in 
the twentieth century. Margaret Irwin has stitched together 
a marvellous patchwork, almost bewildering in its detail and 
variety. Her hero, however, stands out from his crowded 
background as a skilful general as well as a dashing cavalier. 
Too much has been made of the swashbuckling side of Rupert 
as a leader; in point of fact, he left swagger to Lord Goring 
and the almost mystical reputation which he enjoyed among 
his troopers arose quite as much from their trust in his higher 
leadership as from admiration of his courage. Had he been 
listened to, the King’s cause would have been better served. 
The jealousies and lukewarmness of the cavalier gentry make 
sorry reading, yet they illustrate, as no mere history would do, 
the reluctant spirit which dragged men on either side into the 
miserable dispute between King and Parliament. The English 
though in endurance and courage the best soldiers in the 
world, are never out to kill—least of all their fellow- 
countrymen. 

The book is a wonderful piece of work, yet Margaret 
Irwin will forgive a veteran admirer for saying that in piecing 
together the jigsaw of reconstructed history, it is well to 
resist the temptation to say everything, however cleverly. 
Vast knowledge is chiefly valuable because it provides the 
material for ruthless boiling down. The book is longer than 
The Proud Servant, yet it covers but twenty-eight years of 
Rupert’s life. Greatly as we admire these skilfully erected 
historical edifices, we are loth to renounce all hope of enjoying 
once more the flights of the author’s own subtle and original 
imagination. 

JAPAN 
THe TrRvuE Facr oF Japan: A Japanese upon Japan, by 
Konakichi Nohara (Jarrolds, 16s.). Marcu or Japan, by 
Edgar Lajtha (Robert Hale, 12s. 6d.). THe Far East Comss 
NEARER, by Hassell Tiltman (Jarrolds, 12s. 6d.). The True 
Face of Japan is a charming book. Critics may say that the 
author is out to extol his country and that his silver lining 
has no cloud, but such strictures ignore the solid groundwork 
of fact and character which underlies his statements. The 
Japanese are a race inured to hardship, sorrow and sacrifice 
through the pressure of their natura! surroundings. The 
dread of earthquakes is ever present to their minds; they 
have been accustomed, for centuries, to see their homes and 
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possessions crumble before their eyes and instantly stoop to 
build them up with worn-out tools. In the Chinaman and 
the Hindu such constant fatalities would breed fatalism, but 
the Japanese are not Asiatic in temperament. Neither are 
they, as so many of their Western detractors declare, an 
upstart barbarian nation who ape the outward garb of 
European civilization while remaining heathen at heart. 
Their traditions are rooted in a culture, a patriotism and a 
history of military and naval prowess older far than ours. 
Two still unsurpassed masterpieces of their literature— 
novels—date back to 1000 a.p. In 1596 an Imperial 
Viceroy raised an army of over 560,000 men, transported them 
in war junks to Korea and conquered that country. Com- 
pared with that effort, the Spanish Armada dwindles into a 
minor expedition. The Japanese have not shed their racial 
principles, they are merely interpreting them by modern 
methods. Most important of all, they remain one great 
family ; innocent of class jealousy, they work together as 
one united team. Mr. Nohara amplifies his story with a 
charming sketch of family life in a humble Japanese house- 
hold. The March of Japan tells much the same tale. Edgar 
Lajtha, a Hungarian, has studied the country during a 
long visit. He is less intime in his outlook than Mr. Nohara, 
but he takes us through every aspect of life in Tokyo, that 
huge warren of five million souls, such as the geishas, the 
theatre, the cinema—the Japanese are enthusiastically film- 
minded. His most interesting chapters deal with the indus- 
trial growth of the nation. The workman in Japan “is 
different from all other workmen. ... Apart from the 
modernity of plant and organization, Japan possesses in her 
national spirit a great asset. From early childhood every 
Japanese has the principles of loyalty, discipline and industry 
inculcated into him or her. ... Their loyalty and their 
religion are part of their daily life and the spirit which 
animates Japanese industry is one of duty to their country.” 
So wrote the Commissioner of the Federation of British 
Industries sent out in 1934 to report. Like its predecessor, 
this book is eminently pleasant and readable. 

Mr. Tiltman, in The Far East Comes Nearer, deals with 
the consequences to the British Empire of the phenomenal 
development of Japan. While Europe was boggling with 
international peace theories, Japan occupied Manchukuo and 
took up the position of Overlord of Asia, so to speak, in a 
night. That is not the least dangerous of the quagmires 
into which the League of Nations Will-of-the-Wisp has led 
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us. The author is doubtful whether Japan’s resources are 
equal to her ambitions, but his conclusions, so far as we are 
concerned, remain sound : fortify Singapore and Hong Kong 
and keep friends with Japan. All three books are well 
illustrated. 


A MARRIAGE INTRIGUE 


THE SpanisH MarriaGes: 1841-1846. By E. Jones Parry. 
(Macmillan, 18s.) Royal marriages were of supreme political 
importance down to the nineteenth century, and may even 
have their implications and consequences to-day. But in 
the matter of futile schemes and intrigue, the alliance con- 
tracted between Queen Isabella of Spain and her cousin, 
the Duke of Cadiz, surely holds the field. On the same day 
(October 10, 1846) her younger sister married the Duke of 
Montpensier. The Queen was a sorry little figure; “ her 
sickly and scrofulous tendency were already well-known in 
European Courts,” and Arthur Aston, our Minister at Madrid, 
expressed very natural doubts whether a Queen at fourteen 
years of age would be “ competent to assume the reins of 
government, and what can be hoped for from a husband 
who is really a crétin?” It has been said, by Dr. Charles 
Oman, among others, that Louis Philippe strove to bring 
about the marriage in the belief that the Duke of Cadiz was 
certain to die without heirs, leaving the succession to Louis 
Philippe’s son, the Duke of Montpensier, whose union with 
the Queen’s sister, Louisa, he is also said to have contrived. 
Dr. Parry, however, declares that “ no libel has died so hard 
as that which accuses Guizot and Louis Philippe of having 
deliberately schemed since 1843 to marry Isabella to Cadiz, 
in order to make certain that the succession of the Spanish 
throne should pass to the descendants of Montpensier,” 
and gives his reasons for that opinion. However that may be, 
there were, when poor little Isabella was but eleven years 
old, many eligible candidates, among them the Infant Carlos 
Luis Marie, the Infant Francisco d’Asis Maria, the Duc 
d’Aumale, and Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha—the 
last said to be favoured candidate of Windsor Castle. The 
British view, as seen by Lord Aberdeen, our then Foreign 
Secretary, was that the marriage, in accordance with our 
general policy towards Spain, required to be treated “ with 
the most scrupulous regard for national pride and inde- 
pendence”; Spain was to be protected, so far as might be, 
against the menace of French interference. “ Not un- 
naturally the British Government hesitated to place on the 
throne of Spain a nonentity who, in the hands of a forceful 
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French ambassador, might become the docile instrument of 
French predominance.” It all reads to-day as a squalid 
intrigue, carried on amid a welter of scheming, scandal, 
documents, and endless talk. The upshot of the business 
was that Guizot got his way, and against a background of 
portraits, crosses, presents and decorations, with “ due 
precautions against any legitimist or radical disturbances ” 
on the route, the double wedding of the Queen and Cadiz 
and of the Infanta and Montpensier took place when Isabeila 
was sixteen. She lived until 1904, but there came a time when 
the unhappy young wife of Montpensier was rescued by the 
British Ambassador “ wandering forlorn in the streets of 
Paris.” Dr. Parry does not carry his history beyond the 
marriage, but it may be remarked (again to quote Dr. Oman) 
that after the defeat of Peel’s administration in 1846 and the 
dethronement of Louis Philippe in 1848, “the Spanish 
marriages ceased to have any importance.” 


OTHER NOTICES 


I WAS A SOVIET WORKER. By Andrew Smith (Robert Hale, 
12s. 6d.). Andrew Smith is an unusual name for one who at the age of 12 
was working in a mine at Turshok in Hungary. Whatever his nationality, 
he was one marked out for trouble, for at 21 he was leading a strike. He 
went to America “imbued with the doctrines of the Labour and Socialist 
movements,” and apparently behaved as a good agitator should, and it is 
no matter for surprise that Russia should have attracted him. He was 
very well treated on a visit and, deciding that here was the land of promise, 
he returned there later on to work. There was once a music-hall song 
which told us “Oh! what a difference in the morning!” So did Mr. 
Smith find it when he got a job at the Elektrozavod factory as a “ foreign 
specialist.” Quelle déception! Where were the chickens, the meats and 
fish and soups, the wine and beer, the whisky (“if you asked for it ’’) of 
Intourist visitors ? The glories of “the Workers’ Paradise’ (as he had 
been led to believe modern Russia to be) had departed, and there remained 
the husks of servitude, chicanery, squalor, subservience, muddle, and 
inefficiency. Mr. Smith, as a dyed-in-the-wool Communist, endowed with 
the gullibility and truculence typical of his party, could not be expected. to 
acquiesce in such conditions. He proceeded to “raise Hell” and went to 
the length of writing a letter of protest to Stalin, and another communication 
to “the party ” in Russia, in which he declared, “My endurance is at 
an end. ... Why not let me go back to the United States?” The 
secretary at the factory denounced this document as “ counter-revolu- 
tionary,” but since Mr. Smith was an American subject and likely to be a 
thorn in the flesh of the heads of “‘the Workers’ Paradise,” they were 
probably glad to get rid of him. He packed up and went back to America— 
disillusioned, but doubtless still prepared to stir up discontent. Perhaps, 
having learned his lesson, he is happier now. There are some interesting 
photographic reproductions of relevant documents. 
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MADAME DE SEVIGNE: Some Aspects of Her Life and Character. 
By Arthur Tilley (Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d.). Madame de 
Sévigné was one of those rare and fortunate people whose friendships 
continue throughout the ages. We still love her for the self she has revealed 
to us; as we read her it does not seem impossible that she should walk in 
on us, in person, and tell us what she thinks of our home and friends. She 
has certainly walked in on Dr. Tilley repeatedly, for his interpretation of her 
is intimate, human and wholly delightful. Strangely enough he ignores 
one aspect of her which French writers stress, namely, that her letters to her 
daughter were in reality a pathetic effort to create an atmosphere of sym- 
pathy and understanding which in point of fact never existed between 
Mme. de Grignau and herself, despite her deep maternal love. The daugh- 
ter had a cold, dry nature, incapable of response. It would be interesting 
to know Dr. Tilley’s opinion on this matter. If such a difficulty existed, 
it would only add to our admiration of that brave, gay personality, bubbling 
with vitality, power of enjoyment, variety of interests and human under- 
standing. We see her here in four aspects : as a news purveyor, as a friend, 
as a lover of the country, as a reader. If we are fortunate enough to possess 
an edition of the Lettres, this book is worthy to be placed on the shelf next 
it, for it brings us into intimate relation with her surroundings, her circle 
of friends, her likes and dislikes, in language and with a lightness of style 
which Mme. de Sévigné herself would have enjoyed. 
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KING CHARLES I. By Pansy Pakenham (Duckworth’s Great Lives 
Series No. 76, 2s.). A first-rate précis of Charles’ life, coupled with an 
analysis, unsentimental and unprejudiced, of the spirit of that age. The 
author shows that Charles I was decisively beaten in the first few months 
of the Long Parliament which passed all the laws on which the Restoration 
of 1660 was subsequently based. She considers his final failure as inevitable, 
though his was a noble effort in a good cause. Such condensed histories are 
difficult to write. This one ranks as really remarkable. 


INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION AND THE CONTROL OF 
COMPETITION. By Arthur F. Lucas (Longmans, l5s.). Dr. Lucas, 
Associate Professor of Economics at Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
turns from America’s economic problems to survey British methods of 
tackling industrial reorganization. England is by no means alone in this 
attempt to adapt herself to the world economic upheaval that followed 
the War, though in this country the control of competitive activity has 
progressed ‘‘ without fanfare and by almost imperceptible stages,” and has 
reached a point “ where it encompasses nearly the entire industrial structure 
and bids fair to effect a profound modification in the whole British economic 
system.” The nineteenth-century doctrine of laissez-faire has gone down 
under the rush of events, but Dr. Lucas, though he is anxious not to pass 
judgment on English social policy or to advocate any particular programme, 
concedes that the movement in this country has been in a sense more 
natural and free than in other lands. That is our English way, and naturally 
is not drastic enough to satisfy our socialistic doctrinaires who would prefer 
to scrap the capitalistic system root and branch and chance the conse- 
quences. Dr. Lucas reviews the reorganization of our mining, iron and steel, 
shipbuilding, agricultural and other industries—on the whole justly, for he 
has consulted many trustworthy English sources of information. His 
conclusion is that so far experience of the merits of our economic planning 
indicates very little, though he sees dangers ahead, among them the possibility 
of the public suffering monopolistic abuses and exploitation. Our improving 
industrial position, however, and our increasing number of people in 
employment are, in his view, a healthy sign, and if we have to pay a little 
more for our everyday needs as the price of restored national prosperity, 
we cannot reasonably complain. It is at any rate interesting and instructive 
to have the views of an American economist on our problems. 


LUCIE DUFF GORDON in England, South Africa and Egypt. By 
Gordon Waterfield (Murray, 12s. 6d.). Lady Duff Gordon died in 1869 
and the last years of her life were spent abroad, so that there are practically 
none left to remember her. We are more familiar with the commanding 
memory of her daughter, Mrs. Janet Ross, whose grandson is the author of 
this Memoir. The reader will probably conclude that Lady Duff Gordon 
possessed most of the gods’ gifts, with the sense of humour and of propor- 
tion conspicuously left out. No one can doubt her beauty, originality and 
charm, but she lived in italics. Her parents, John and Sarah Austin, were 
remarkable people in their day ; John as an authority on law and as the 
author of a proposal of marriage which must surely be unique, while Sarah 
commands our admiration for the success she made of their married life. 
Mr. Waterfield takes his opinions whole and without discrimination from 
his contemporary material and in the light of subsequent history some of his 
comments make queer reading. In view of the subsequent decay of British 
agriculture, it is hardly fair to describe the contest over the Corn Laws as a 
battle “in which aristocrats were fighting to maintain their privileges 
against a whole. people, many of whom were dying as a result.” Lucie 
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Duff Gordon was the Lady Jocelyn of Evan Harrington, but again, in “ 


describing her friendship with George Meredith, it is unnecessary to brand 
him as a snob ashamed of his plebeian origin. In South Africa and Egypt 
she became obsessed with the qualities of black and brown races, as opposed 
to white. In Cape Colony she lived with Malays and Boers, and had no 
good word for the English, though she reluctantly concedes that the negroes 
preferred them as masters to the Dutch. In Egypt, the accounts of the 
experience she provided for her son and of her menage with a Mahometan 
dragoman and an English maid are almost too amazing for comment. 
Yet she had the gift of commanding affection and certainly no one in her 
society can have known a dull moment. 


THE NOVEL TO-DAY. By Philip Henderson. (Bodley Head 
7s. 6d.). A good and useful book that appears most opportunely. Not too 
erudite for the ordinary reader, yet sufficiently stimulating to make him 
think for himself, the volume is well planned and really does “ show what 
some of the more active minds of the present time are thinking and feeling 
in different countries, and the changes that are taking place in the attitude 
of writers to their work.” With all Mr. Henderson’s estimates we do not 
agree—particularly with what he says of Mr. E. M. Forster, whom he appears 
either to approach from the wrong angle, or to have read insufficiently— 
but he expresses himself moderately and fairly, and has produced a shapely 
and informative book which should be carefully read by all readers of 
fiction who wish to do something more than kill time with their fireside 
leisure. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tae brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


SOPHIA OF HANOVER And Her Times. By F. E. Baily (Hutchinson, 
18s.). The author informs us that his object in writing this book was to 
present a picture after the manner of a historical film. He agrees with 
Mark Twain that “few of the important events of history happened at 
the right time and most never happened at all,” and his aim is therefore 
to fill in the gaps in an interesting way which will moreover never bring a 
wrinkle to the brow “ of the most divine young person.” The length and the 
price of the book will probably defeat its avowed purpose, and the reader with 
a previous knowledge of history will find Mr. Baily’s style too chatty and his 
comments too obvious for enjoyment. 

HINDU CIVILIZATION. By Radhakumud Mookerzi, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Longmans, 15s.). The author sets himself a high standard as a historian. 
He has been moved to write this exhaustive work by his University experi- 
ence as Professor of Indian History at Lucknow, which taught him the 
need of bringing ‘“‘ together the results of specialized study of the different 
aspects of a vast subject as parts of an organic whole.” There is much to 
interest the intelligent reader with a flair for historical research and students 
will have ready to hand a valuable textbook with the Indian point of view 
duly emphasized. 

NORTH OF NORTH CAPE. By Dudley Vaill Talcott (The Bodley 
Head, 15s.). The experiences of an American sculptor who, bored with 
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studying art in Paris, decided on a visit to Norway and later buys a ship 
and voyages into the Arctic. Excellent illustrations add to the interest 
of the book. 

FEDERAL FINANCE. A Study of the Problems of Public Finance 
arising in Federal Constitutions. By M. Mir Khan (Hale, 8s. 6d.). Astudy 
of the financial aspect of federation in India, with special relation to the 
distribution of financial authority between the States and the Federation. 
This study is thorough, as is testified by the bibliography consulted by the 
author. Sir George Schuster, who was Finance Member of the Government 
of India, 1928-34, in a foreword warmly commends the work. 

YOUTH, THE CREDITOR. By A. J. Douglas Cameron, M.B., Ch.B. 
(Hale, 2s. 6d.). A book which should be read by all who have the national 
welfare at heart. If its commonsense implications were applied there 
would be less cause for anxiety ; and misgivings, which are largely the out- 
come of economic conditions, would give place to confidence based on secure 
foundations. 

EMPLOYMENT AND THE DISTRESSED AREAS. By H. Powys 
Greenwood (Routledge, 3s. 6d.). The author tackles the subject of un- 
employment with shrewdness and understanding. The practical suggestions 
for solving the problem are well worth trying. 

SKI FEVER. By J. B. Emtage. Pictures by Lewis Baumer (Methuen, 
5s.). An amusing book, parts of which have already appeared in Punch. 
The pictures are delightfully humorous. 

WHO’S WHO, 1937 (A. & C. Black, 60s.). The publishers explain that, 
for technical reasons, Who’s Who has to go to press in August ; consequently 
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the section dealing with the Royal Family is out of date, otherwise it is 
the usual incomparable and indispensable book of biographical reference. 


THE FUTURE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE AFTER TEN YEARS. 
By F. C. 8. Schiller (Kegan Paul, 3s. 6d.). As a prophet of doom, Jeremiah 
will have to look to his laurels. The only gleam of comfort the reader is 
permitted occurs on the last page in which Dr. Schiller admits that fore- 
casting history is not an exact science “‘ because the emergence of great 
men is always a possible source of contingency.” 


THE ROAD TO NAZARETH. By John Gibbons (Hale, 7s. 6d.). 
The author set out in the spirit of the pilgrims of old to visit the holy 
places of Palestine and arrived there when the trouble between the Arabs 
and Jews was in full swing. He nevertheless contrived to see a great 
deal if not all that he had planned. The book is informative and should 
prove a helpful companion to those planning a similar tour. _ 


MESOPOTAMIA. The Last Phase. By Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Burne, 
D.S.O. (Gale & Polden, 5s.). The author has set himself to give a brief and 
accurate account of the campaign and to gather the lessons which it taught. 
He concludes that “ generations to come may profit by the study of Maude 
and Marshall’s methods, and of the achievements of their gallant troops.” 


PARISH CHURCHES OF NORFOLK AND NORWICH. By Claude 
J. W. Messent, A.R.I.B.A. (H. W. Hunt, Norwich, 7s. 6d.). A useful hand- 
book for the student of ecclesiastical architecture of a county particularly 
rich in the number and variety of its churches. The drawings by the 
author enhance its value. 
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MANDATES. REASONS, RESULTS, REMEDIES. By Neil Macaulay 
(Methuen, 6s.). In a foreword, Sir Edward Grigg says he knows of no 
other book to which the ordinary reader can go for “a short, accurate and 
readable presentation of the circumstances, past and present, in these 
colonial regions which are once more threatening to embroil the chief 
European Powers.” We can only endorse this commendation and the 
hope that “ the book will be widely read and studied.” The author, after 
quoting an article in The National Review by Lord Lloyd, in which he defined 
Joseph Chamberlain’s policy as “‘ catching up all the loose ends of past 
individual effort,” points out that the Coronation year furnishes a suitable 
occasion for “ the gathering up of loose threads in British policy in Africa.” 
There are a number of interesting photographs. 

SEVER THE EARTH. By Jacques Spitz (The Bodley Head, a 
An authorized translation from the French book L’Agonie du Globe. It 
purports to be a history of years 1946-1960, written in a vein of satire. 

POEMS. Elizabeth Belloc (Macmillan’s Contemporary Poets, Is.). 
Elizabeth Belloc’s poems have not the distinction that her name might 
hope one to look for, but some of these verses are worth reading. The brief 
lyric flight can be perfect ; Miss Belloc does not achieve this, and on the 
whole the verses are merely slight, but they ring sincerely. 


We much regret that through a typist’s error, the name of J. T. Grein 
was misspelt in the notice of the book which appeared last month. 
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